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OHN LE REND D’ALEM- 
BERT was born at Paris the 
16th of November, 1717... He was 
one of thote carly geniufes who fhew 
what they will be hereafter, long be- 
fore they attain to maturity of years. 
At the age of ten, his fchoolmatter 
declared he had nothing further to 
teach him, and that he fhould be 
put to college. He was then placed 
at the Mazarine college, where he 
completed his ftudies w ith the greatcit 
eclat. Here he fhewed the isons ecft 
predileétion for the tciences of philo- 
lophy and mathematics. Jo aid his 
fortune, his friends induced him to 
apply to the ftudy of law or phyfic, 
but he foon returned to his favourite 
and predominant {tudies. 
At an early age, he gained the 


rize propofed by the acadeiny of 
P prop 


Berlin for the beft treatife on The 

general caufe of winds. ‘The academy, 

tully fatisficd with the work, were 

not content with crowning the au- 

thor; he was cleéted an academician 
Von. XI. 


without fcrutiny, by acclamation. 
At the fame time, the king of Pruffia, 
having gained three battles over the 
Auftrians, and terminated his cam- 
paign bya glorious peace, our au- 
thor took this Opportunity to dedi- 
cate his work to that monarch, by 
the following verfes: 
Heec ego de Ventis, dum ventorum ecyor 
alis 
Palantes agit Auftriacos Fredericus et orbi 
Infignis lauro, ramum pretendit oliva. 
Flattered with this dedication, 
Frederic thanked him in an obliging 
letter, afligned him ‘a penfion ot 
1200 livres. and offered him the 
place of prefident of the academy of 
Berlin, formerly filled by Mauper- 
tius. But the French philofopher 
refuied it, fram an attachment to his 
friends and country, and from a 
confideration that a man of letters, 
who is honoured in his own coun- 
trv, feldom gains any thing by re- 
moving. D’ Alembeit was, in faét, 
looked upon in France’ as one of 
their 
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their firft writers. He was indebted 
for this reputation to his Predimi- 
nary Difcourfe to the Encyclopedia. 
This work, of which fo much good, 
and fo much ill, has been fpoken, 
was undertaken in 1750, in con- 
juntion with his friend Didero, and 
a number of learned men. He un- 
dertook the introduétion of this 
great work, and initead of a collec- 
tion of common- place remarks, with 
which authors of an inferior rank 
ornament their prefaces, he prefented 
the world with an eloquent dif- 
courfe, in which were united ftrength 
and elegance, knowledge and enter- 
tainment, powerful reafoning, and a 
fine ftyle. The genealogy he there 
introduces of human knowiedge, is 
fuperior to any thing hitherto pro- 
duced ; and the equity which direéts 
his opinions on thofe philofophers 
who have contributed to the perfec- 
tion of fcience, is worthy of an im- 
partial philofopher. The articles 
in mathematics with which he has 
enriched the work, and fome articles 
in hiftory and belles ‘lettres, have 
not been lefs applauded. If every 
part had been executed in the fame 
ityle, this di€tionary would not have 
had to encounter io much criticifm 
and perfecution, What has gained 
him in a more efpecial manner the 
praife of Voltaire and other authors 
of tafte, is his ftyle, which is always 
agreeable to the fubjett. D’Alem- 
bert reaped the fruits of the efteem 
he had infpired. In a journey he 
made to Wefel, where he was in- 
vited by the king of Pritha after the 
peace in 1793, that prince tenderly 
received and embraced him. The 
firft queition he put to.him wes— 
Do mathematics furnijh any method for 
calculating the prodability of politics ? 
D’Alembert’s aniwer was a plealing 
compliment to the monarch, i hat 
he knew of no fuch metrod ; but if he 
did, it would be ufelefs to nis majefiy. 
The emprefs of Rutlia, equally 
fenfible to the merits of our philoio- 
pher, had about the end of the pre- 
ceding year, propofed to him to un- 
dertake the education of the grand 





duke of Ruffia, her fon, and fhe 
had fixed the falary at one hundred 
thoufand livres, and confiderable 
advantages. D’Alembert although 
pleafed with the honour of the offer, 
declined fo delicate and important 
an employment, The emprefs in- 
fifted and preffed him again by a let- 
letter written with her own hand, 
but her fecond attempt was equally. 
unfuccefsful, 

Thefe marks of confideration, a 
continued and regular correfpon- 
dence with Voltaire, and the fing 
of Pruffia, his conneétions with 
many perfons highly diftinguifhed 
by their rank, and particularly thofe 
celebrated foreigners who vifited 
Paris, his influence in the academy 
of {ciences, and in the French aca- 
demy of which he was fecretary, 
after the death of Duclos, all con- 
{pired to make D’Alembert perform 
a part truly important. His enemies 
called him the Magazine of Literature, 
but the love of truth, a zeal for the 
progrefs of the fciences, and for the 
defence of the rights of man, formed 
the ground-work of his charaéter, 
An exaét probity, a noble difinter- 
eftednefs, free from oftentation, and 
an enlightened benevolence, were his 
moft confpicuous virtues. The plea- 
fure of obliging he feemed carefully 
to feek after. If any young man 
betrayed any talents for {cience and 
literature, he found in him a: fup- 
port and a guide, nor could this be 
checked by. the ingratitude of fome 
individuals. A firm and courage- 
ous friend, he knew how to defend 
thofe philofophers who were perfe- 
cutcd, and that like a man who 
wifhed for no favour, and defpifed 
malignity. We may even reproach 
him with havjng too much favoured 
the attacks of Voltaire on religion 
and its defenders, and to have con- 
tributed, perhaps unintentionally, in 
fhaking good principles, and in the 
corruption of manners. 

His converfation was inftru€tive, 
and fometimes witty. Many dons 
mots are attributed to him. But his 
humour was never offenfive. Aban- 
, doned, 
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doned, almoft from his infancy, to a 
woman who nurfed and took care 
of him until he was four years old, 
he ever after preferved towards her 
the fenfibility and gratitude of a fon, 
At his leaving colleges he took up 
his refidence again with her, and re- 
mained there nearly thirty years; 
nor did he quit her till 1765, when 
after a long illne{s, his phyfician re- 
prefented to him the necefflity of 
jeecking a more héalthy fituation, 
‘The fame principles of gratitude in- 
duced him to dedicate his works to 
two difgraced minifiers, the Count 
D’Argenfon, to whom he was in- 
debted for the penfion of 1200 livres, 
which the king granted him in 1756, 
and the Marquis D’Argenfon his 
brother. This celebrated author was 
in the full ftrength of his genius 
when he died in 1783. 

In the firft year of his ftudies, he 
compofed acommentary on St. Paul’s 
epiftle tothe Romans. The Janfe- 
nifts from this, hoped to find M. 
D’Alembert a fecond Pafcal. But 
his attachment to the mathematics 
difappointed their hopes, His works 
are, 

I, Literary, Hiftorical, and Phi- 
lofophical Mifcellanies, 6 vol. 12mo. 
‘This work has been many times re- 
printed, and although its contents 
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appear above the reach of the gene- 
rality of readers, yet he has had the 
art to make it ‘ufeful to all ; it con- 
tains the preliminary difcourfe on 
the Encyclopedia. An eflay on Men 
of Letters, five Eloges, of Ber- 
noulli, Teraffon, Montefquieu, Mal- 
let, and Defmarfais. The Memoirs 
of Criftina, atranflation of different 
parts of Tacitus, Elements of Phi- 
lofophy, and differtations on various 
fubjeéts. 

II. Elements of Mufic, theoreti- 
cal and praétical. 

IIT. On the Deftruétion of the Je- 
fuits in 1765. 

IV. Eloges read at the fitting of 
the French academy 1779, 

V. Treatife on Dynamics. 

VI. Treatife on the Equilibrium 
and Motion of Fluids. 

VII. Refle&tions on the General 
Caufes of Winds. . 

VIII. Refle&tions on the Procefs 
fion of the Equinoxes. 

IX. Eflay on the New Theory 
of the Refittance of Fluids. 

X. Enquiries into various im- 
portant Points of the Syftem of the 
World. 

XI. Nova Tabula Lunarium 
Emendatio. 

XII. Opuicules Mathematiques 
for 1761, and the following year, 
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GULLY. 


oman celebrated mufician being 
at the point of death, was or- 
dered by his confeffor to deliver uP 
to him to be burnt the laft opera he 
compofed, This he did with great 
reluttance; his fon, however, who 
was prefent when the prieft was 
gone away, burit into loud lamenta- 
tions at the fate of the piece. Lully, 
however, faid in a low voice to his 
fon, “* Hold your tongue, you rogue, 
my copieft has another copy of it.” 


XVIII. 


Sir Isaac Newron. 


This great philofopher loft thirty 
thoufand pounds in the celebrated 
South Sea year of 1720. He did ~ 
not, however, much like to hear of 
this, no more than of a Sofs of Bank 
notes, to the amount of two thouland 
pounds, which were taken out of 
his pocket by his valet de chambre. 
Sir Ifaac was no lefs diftinguithed 
for his modefty than for his dili- 
gence, All that he was able to tell 
the world, he faid, was owing not 
as 2 to 






























































to any fuperior talents, but to his 
patient thinking. His chronology 
of ancient kingdoms, his laft, and 
moft certainly not his beit work, 
at a very advanced period of life, 
had been written over by him in his 
own hand-writing feven or eight 
times. Fontenelle concludes his 
celebrated eulogium upon Sir Iaae 
by aflerting, that he was not diftin- 
guifhed from other men by any 
fingularity whatfoever. Dr. John- 
fon uled to fay that fome baronct 
told him, that Sir Ifaac was in carly 
life a moft clamorous infidel; but 
that on examining the evidences of 
Chriftianity with attention, he be- 
came a very firm believer. Sir Haac, 
when in London, lived in the houie 
in St. Martin’s-fireet, Leicefter- 
fields, which was lately occupied 
by the ingenious author of the iHil- 
tory of Mufic, Dr. Burney. It is 
now occupied for that elegant and 
ufeful inftitution, the Weftmintitcr 
Library. 
St. Vincent de Paut. 


In our admiration of the exertions 
of the men of humanity of our time, 
we appear to have forgotten what 
this excellent prieft did in the laft 
century in France, Having once 
feen a young man in the galleys of 
Martfcilles, who appeared inconiol- 
able at being feparated from his wife 
and children, he offered himlelf to 
become a prifoner in his ftead, and 
his ofler was accepted, “He imiti- 
tuted a foundling hofpital for Paris. 
Many of the principal hofpitals of 
aris owe their eftablifhments to 
him. He inftituted feveral femina- 

ics for the education of clergymen, 
and feveral miffions for the con- 
verfion of the infidels, Farly in 
life he was taken prifoner by an Al- 
gerine corfair; he, bowever, con- 
verted his captain, Ixhaulted with 
fatigues, both of body and mind, he 
died in 1668, at the age of 85. He 
was canonized by Benediét XIII, 
in 1737; and, had every faint at 
prefent in the Roman Calendar an 
equal claim to that diltinction, who 
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could wifh to take away from the 
popes their power of canonization, 
The life of this excellent and ex. 
traordinary man is written in two 
volumes, quarto, by M. Collet, one 
of his pupils, and is a very curious 
piece of biography, but rather prolix, 


Cardinal de Pouténac. 


OF our celebrated Mr. Burke, 
Gold{mith faid, 
Who, born for the univerfe, narrowed his 
mind, 


And to party gave up what was meant for 
mankind. 


In the hiftory of the minority of 
Louis XV. of France, by that elo- 
uent prelate M, Maflellon, lately 
publifhed, having praifed the many 
and the great talents of M. de Po- 
lignac, he adds, “ 11 n’y aa la cour; 
de gens vraiement forts, que ceux 
qui ne fe partialifent point. Tous 
les partis les craignent, & les re- 
chercent. Si Je Cardinal de Po- 
lignac avoit fu tenir ce jufte milieu, 
il eut joué le plus grand pcerfonage, 
au licu qu’il n’a fait que le chemin 
que d’autres avant lui avoient fait 
avec moins de talens,”’—** There are 
no people at court, who have any 
{trong intereft, but thofe who do not 
attach themfelves to party. Thele, 
all parties fear and court. If Car- 
dinal de Polignac had known how 
to fteer this juft medium, he would 
have been a man of the firft confe- 
gucnee; inflead of which, he has 
only followed the path pointed out 
to him by others of lefs talents.” 
The Cardinal was a man of fuch 
infinite addre({s in converfation, that 
Louis XIV, who did not much like 
contradiétion, faid of him when he 
was very young, * Je viens d’entre- 
tenir un homme & un jeune homme, 
qui m’a toujours contredit & qui 
m'atoujours plu.” According to the 
Diétionaire Hiftorique, Caen, nine 
volumes, 8vo,. (a book which cannot 
be too much recommended to per- 
fons of any curiolity refpeéting li- 
terature and biography) when the 
deputies from Holland, at the con- 
ference of Gertruydenburgh, in 17009, 
offered 
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offered this deje&ted and humiliated 
monarch, Louis XIV. terms too 
degrading for him to accept of, he 
replied, ‘ Gentlemen, I find that 
you talk like perfons not accuftomed 
to be conquerors.” The Cardinal's 
Latin poem of Anti-Lucretius has had 
the fate of moft didaétic poems, It 
is now nearly forgotten, and what 
may have accelerated its oblivion, 
perhaps in {pite of the many fine 
tirades with which it abounds, is, 
that the philofophy of it, is that of 
Des Cartes. Newton’s philofophy 
was put into Latin verfe not many 
years ago, by Benedi&t Stey, a Ger- 
man monk. It is, however, very 
little known. 


Marfhal Catinart, 
Was called by his foldiers, Pére 


la Penfee, from his extreme care of 
them in every fituation, and his ex- 
treme folicitude for their welfare. 
He died at a very advanced age, at 
his chateau near Paris, aftcr having 
received the facrament according to 
the rites of the catholic church ; and 
the laft words he was heard to arti- 
culate were, * Mon Dieu, j'ai confance 
en vous.” He was extremely fimple 
in his drefs and in his behaviour. 
Simplicity, indeed, united with the 
greatelt virtucs and the greateft ta- 
Ients, formed the bafis of his cha- 
racter. Madame de Coulanges fays 
of him, in one of her letters, ** Nous 
ne pafluns pas ui jour fans le voir. 
Je Vai trouvé feul toujours au bout 
d’une de nosallées. [1] y eft, fans 
epée. Il femble qu’il ne croit pas 
en avoir jamais porié.”” In the life 
of this great general, and of his 
countryman Marfhal Turenne, the 
imagination appears tran{ported into 
other countrics, and into other times; 
ana even fuppoles itfelf occupicd 
about a Greck or a Roman hero, 


Marshal Wuxecces, 

One of the few French minilters 
of whom Lord Bolingbrooke, in his 
letters to Sir George Littleton, 
{peaks well, was an old bachelor. 
When one of the court ladics one 
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day afked him why he had never 


been married, he replied, ‘* Madam, 
becaufe I have never yet feen the 
woman that I could wifh to have 
for my wife, nor the man 1 could 
wilh to have for my fon.” 


St. Francois de Sares, 


One of the lateft of the modern 
faints; but, as a lady well obferved 
of him, a moft genthemanlike faint. 
He preferred his own miferable bi- 
fhopric of Geneva to that of Paris, 
which Henry the Fourth offered 
him. This excellent prelate was a 
model of humility, charity, and 
piety. The Abbe Marfolier has 
written a very entertaining life of 
him, in two volumes, 12mo.; and 
the Efprit de St. Francois de Sales, 
8vo. contains the fummary of his 
maxims and doftrine, very well com- 
piled. To fome ecclefiaftic of his 
diocefe, who was brought before him 
as a perfon of vicious and irregular 
life, and who had fallen on his knees 
before him to beg pardon for the 
{candal he had given; the prelate 
replied, falling allo on his knees be- 
fore him, ** Je vous demande que 
vous avez pitié de moi & de tous 
tant que nous fommes ecclefiaftiques 
en ce diocefe, de l’Eglife & de toute 
la religion que vous ruinez d’hon- 
neur par votre vie {candaleufe, qui 
donne lieu a nos adverfaires de blaf 
phemer notre fainte foi.” This 
{peech (adds the author of this anec- 
dote) made fuch an impreffion upen 
the culprit, that he took up anew 
way of life, and became a model of 
picty and virtue, 


Lrisnitrz. 


This celebrated philofopher ufed, 
to fay, * On ne doit point trop lire, 
ni trop voyager, fi l'on ne veut pas 
faire de fon elprit une piece de 
Marqucterie.” When a pedant one 
day afked a celebrated Irith bifhop 
if he had kept up his Greek, he re- 
plied, * Sir, L have done with Greek 
and gingerbread a great while ago, 
I hope.” 


Vor. 
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VoLTAIRE. 

A principal a&or in the fcenes 
mentioned im Voltaire’s hiftory of 
Charles the Twelfth, faw the author 

*foon after ee of his hif- = Wasa man much liked in focicty, 
tory, and afked him why he did not He was a man of pleafantry, and at 
apply to him for fome information, the fame time a man of great indif. 
which he would very willingly have ference. A lady one day afked Mon- 
given him, Voltaire replied, “* Mon- tefquieu, how Fontenelle came to be 
feigneur s'il ya deserreursdansmon fo well received in company, C’eft 
livre, vous conviendrez au moins parce qu’il n’aime perionne, was 
qu’il eft bien ecrit, & qu’il n’y a_hisanfwer; becaufe he had no {trong 
point d’hiftoire qu’on ne puifle ac- attachments. Some one afked Fon. 
cufer d’inexaétitude.” The late Dr. tenelle one day, if he had ever writ- 
Johnfon ufed to fay, that the hiftory ten any epigrams; “ Yes, faid he, I 
of Charles the Twelfth by Voltaire, have had the folly to write many, 
was one of the firft pieces of hiflo- but I never had the malignity to 


The art of phyfic with a licence kills, 


FONTENELLE 


And keeps its empire by our fancied ills.” 

























rical writing in any language. 


Gopeau, 

Bifhop of Gap, in one of his po- 
ems, {peaking of the art of medicine, 
fays, 

Cet art qui fait le meutre avec impurit¢é 
Et d’ont notre foibletie accroit l’authorite. 
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NuMBE 


HAT would the admirers of 

Lavater fay to this paflage 
in the Macbeth of that maflter of 
human nature, Shakefpeare ? 
‘There’s no art 


Can find the mind’s conftruétion in the 
face. 





Hooker fays prettily of that ex- 
cellent young prince, our Edwar 
the Sixth, the humani generis delicia, 
“¢ He died foon, but lived long, for 
life confifts in aétion.’’ And his 
life confifted of the pureft and the 
moft benevolent feries of aétions, 
that ever adorned the life of any 
man. The celebrated Cardan (who 
had held feveral converfations with 
him) wrote thefe lines for his epi- 
tapL— 


Fate nefas magnum fed toto flebitis orbe 
Mortales. Vefter corruit omnis honos. 
Nam Kegum decus, Juvenum flos, ipetque 

Bonorum 
Delicia fiecli, & gloria gentis erat. 





publifh one.” The regent afked 
Fontenelle one day, what he was in 
general to think of the different 
verfes that were addreffed to him: 
** Sir, replied he, that they are good 
for nothing, and ninety-nine times 
in a hundred you will think rightly,’ 
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n IV. 


Dignus Apolloniis lachrymis dodtaque 
Minervee 
Flofculus (heu mifero!) concedet ante 
diem. 
Te tumulo dabimus Mufe, fupremaque 
Flentes 
Numera Melpomenes triftia fata canent. 


Lord Bacon. in {peaking of the 
compofition of fermons, lays very 
beautifully, ** Wines, which at the 
firit treading run gently, are plea- 
fanter than thofe which are forced 
by the wine-prefs, for thefe tafte no 
lefs of the hufk and ftone, than of 
the grape; fo thofe dofrines are 
exceedingly wholefome and plea- 
fant, which flow from the {criptures, 
gently preffed, and are not wrefted 
into controverfies and conimon 
places.” 


Who would expe& to find in the 
fermons of one of our divines the 
following paflage, on the danger of 
early quarrels between man and 
wife? “ Man and wife, fays Jeremy 
Taylor, 

















Taylor, are equally concerned to 
avoid all offences to each other, at 
the beginning of their converfation. 
Every thing can blaft an infant 
bloffom, and the breath of the fouth 
can fhake the little rings of the 
vine, when firft they begin to curl 
like the locks of a new-weaned boy; 
but when by age and confolidation 
they ftiffen into the hardneffes of a 
ftem, and have, by the warm em- 
braces of the fun, and the kiffes of 
heaven, brought forth their clufters, 
they can pi the ftorms of the 
north, and the loud noifes of the 
tempeft, and yet never be broken. 
So is the early union of an un- 
forced marriage, watchful and ob- 
fervant, jealous and bufy, inquifi- 
tive and careful, and apt to take 
alarm at every unkind word.” 
Jeremy Taylor has been called the 
Shakefpear of our Englifh divines. 
The fucceeding paflage may well 
entitle him to the appellation of the 
Fletcher, likewife of that diftin- 
uifhed fraternity. Can any thing 
a more elegant, or more tender, 
and more abundant in imagery, 
than itis? His comparifon between a 
married and a {ingle life, in the fame 
fermon, that on the bleffednefs of 
the marriage-ring, is equally beauti- 
ful. ‘* Marriage, fays the bifhop, 
was ordained by God himfelf, in- 
ftituted in Paradife, was the relief 
of natural neceffity, and the firft 
blefling from the Lord; he gave to 
man, not a friend, but a wife (that 
is, a friend and a wife too), It is 
the feminary of the church, and 
daily brings forth fons and daugh- 
ters unto God ; it was miniftered to 
by angels, and Raphael waited upon 
‘a young man, that he might have a 
bleffed marriage, and that that mar- 
riage might repair two fad families, 
and blefs all their relations. Mar- 
riage is the mother of the world, 
and preferves kingdoms and fills 
cities, churches, and even heaven 
itfelf. Celibacy, like the fly in the 
heart of an apple, dwells in a per- 
petual {weetnels; but fits alone, 
and is confined and dies in fingu- 
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larity : but marriage, hke the ufeful 
bee, builds a houfe, and gathers 
{weetnefs from every flower; and 
jabours and unites into focieties 
and republics, and fends out colo- 
nies, and feeds the world with de- 
licacies ; and keeps order and exer- 
cifes rnany virtues, and promotes 
the intereft of mankind; and is 
that {tate of good things, to which 
God hath defigned the prefent con- 
ftitution of the world. Marriage 
hath in it the labour of love, and 
the delicacies of friendfhip; the 
bleffings of fociety, and the union 
of hands and hearts. It hath in it 
leis of beauty, but, more of fafety 
than a fingle life ; it is more merry 
and more fad, is fuller of joys, and 
fuller of forrow; it lies under more 
burthens, but is fupported by all 
the ftrength of love and charity, 
and thefe burthens are delightful,” 


Pomponacius was fuppofed to be 
a f{peculative atheift. The epitaph 
that he compofed for himfelf is a 
fingularly impudent one. 


Hic fepultus jaceo. 
Quaré ? Nefcio 

Sivales. Bené eft, 
Vivens valui. 

Fortaflé nunc valeo. 

Si, aut non, dicere nequeo. 


The following motto was given by 
a learned phyfician for the achieve- 
ment of the late Dr, James, author 
of the fever powder : 


Pulvis & umbra fumus. 
Great James himfelf by death is made, 
Chiefly a powder and a fhade, 
The following epigram upon a 
beautiful coquette is very pretty : 
Te Rex aftrorum, quoque te, Regina guber- 


nat, 

In vulte Sol, in pectore Luna valet. 

No lefs than Sol, the Moon my fair one 
guides, 

One o’er her face, one o’er her breaft pre. 
fides. 

Dr. Johnfon had very matterly 
ideas of education; and faid to fome 
mother, who was carping about the 
diflerent profeflions, ‘* My good !a- 

dy, 
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dy, never think it clever to call phy- 
fic a mean ftudy, or law a dry one; 
nor afk a baby of feven years old what 
way his genius leads him ; when we 
ail know that a boy of that age has 
no genius for any thing except a peg 
top and an apple pye; but fix on 





Scrapiana. 





fome bufinefs, where money is to be 
got. and little virtue to be required ; 
let him follow that bufinefs {peedily, 
and not let him live as Roger Afcham 
fays the wits do.men know not how, 
and at la{t-die ob{curely, men know 
not whicre.” P 


OBSERVATIONS concerning tHe VELOCITY or LIGHT, 


BY JOSEPH PRIESTLEY, LL.D. FLRS, 


R. BRADLEY, aftronomer 

royal, and his friend Mr, 
Molyneux, thinking to verify fome 
obfervations of Dr. Hooke, con- 
cerning the parallax of the fixed 
ftars, obferved the ftary. Draconis, 
at Kew, on the zoth of December 
1725, and found that it appeared 
more foutherly than it had done at 
the beginning of the fame month 
and the month preceding. This 
furprifed them, and the more fo, as 
it was the contrary way from what 
it would have been, had it pro- 
ceeded from an annual parallax. 
But being pretty well fatistied that 
it could not be entirely owing to 
the want of exa‘tnefs in the obfer- 
vations, and having no notion of 
any thing elfe that could caule fuch 
an apparent motion as this in the 
ftar, they began to think that fome 
change in the materials, &c. of the 
inftrument itfelf might have oc- 
cafioned it. In this perfuafion they 
remained fomc time; but being at 
length fully convinced, by feveral 
trials, of the great cxactnefs of the 
inftrument; and finding, by the 
gradual increafe of the diftance of 
the ftar from the pole, that there 
mult be fome regular caufe that 
produced it, they took care to exa- 
mine nicely, at the time of each ob- 
fervation, how much it was; and, 
after feveral obfervations for that 
purpofe, the firft hypothclis that oc- 
curred to them was, that it was oc- 
cafioned by the nutation of the 
earth’s axis; but this was foon found 
to be infufficient. They alfo found 
that it did not depend upon any 


variety of the iesiums ef the yea: 


3 


meaning probably the variations of 
the ftate of the atmofphere; and 
comparing their obfervations upon 
two flars together, it appeared that 
the apparent differences of declina- 
tion from the maxima were always 
nearly proportional to the verfed 
fine of the fun’s diftance from the 
equinoétial points. ‘Lhis was an 
inducen.ent to think that the caufe, 
whatever it was, had fome relation 
to the fituation of the fun with 
refpeét to thofe points. But not 
being able to frame any hypothefis, 
at that time, fufficient to folve all 
the phenomena, and being very 
defirous to fearch a little farther 
into this matter, Dr, Bradley began 
to think of ereéing an inftrument 
for himfelf at Wanfied ; that, having 
it always at hand, he might, with 
the more eafe and certainty, enquire 
into the laws of this new motion. 
He had not been long in obferv- 
ing, before he perceived that the 
notion he had before entertained, 
of the {tars being fartheft north and 
fouth, when the fun was about the 
equinoxes, was only true of thofe 
that were near the folftitial colure ; 
and after he had continued his 
obfervations a few months, he dif- 
covered what he then apprehended 
to be a general law, obferved by all 
the ftars, viz. that each of them 
became ftationary, or was farthett 
north or fouth when they paifled 
over lis zenith, at fix of the clock, 
either in the morning or the even- 
ing. He perceived, likewife, that 
whatever fituation the ftars were in, 
with reipeé to the cardinal points 
of the eci'pluic, the apparent motion 
of 
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of every one teaded the fame way, 
when they pafled his inftrument 
about the fame hour of the day or 
night; for they all moved fouthward 
while they pafled in the day, and 
northward in the night; fo that each 
was fartheft north, when it came 
about fix of the clock in the evening, 
and fartheft fouth when it came 
about fix in the morning. 

Examining the matter more par- 
ticularly, he found that the greateft 
alteration of declination: in thefe 
ftars was as the fine of the latitude 
of each refpeétively. ‘This made 
him fafpe& that theie might be the 
like proportion between the maxima 
of other f{tars; but finding that the 
obfervations of fome of them would 
not perfeftly correfpond with fuch 
an hypothelis, and not knowing 
whether the {mall difference he met 
with might not be owing to the un- 
certainty and error of the obferva- 
tions, he deferred the farther exami- 
nation into the truth of this hypo- 
thefis, till he fhould be furnithed 
with a feries of obfervations, made 
in all parts of the year; which might 
enable him not only to determine 
what errors. the obfervations were 
liable to, or how far they might be 
fafely depended upon, but alfo to 
judge whether there had been any 
fenlible change in the parts of the 
inftrument itfelf, 

Upon thefe confiderations he laid 
afide all thoughts at that time about 
the caufe of the fore-mentioned 
phenomena; hoping that he fhould 
the more eafily difcover it, when he 
was betier provided with proper 
means to determine more precilely 
what they were. 

When the year was completed, 
he began to examine and compare 
his obfervations ; and having pretty 
well fatished himfelf as to the gene- 
ral laws of the phxnomena, he 
endeavoured to find out the caufe 
of them. He was already convinced 
that the apparent motion of the 
ftars was not owing to a nutation of 
the earth’s axis, The next thing 
that offered itfelf was an alteration 
Vou, XI. 
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in the dire€&tion of the plumb linc 
with which the inftrument was con- 
ftantly reétified, but this, upon trial, 
proved infufficient, Vhen he con- 
fidered what refra€tion might do, 
but here alfo nothing fatisfatory 
occurred, At laft he conjeétured 
that all the phznomena hitherto 
mentioned proceeded from the pro- 
greflive motion of light, and the 
earth’s annual motion in its orbit, 
For he perceived that if light was 
propagated in time, the apparent 
place of a fixed objef& would not be 
the fanfe when the eye is at_reft, as 
when it is moving in any other 
direétion than that of the line paffing 
through the eye and the object, and 
that when the eye is moving in dif- 
ferent direétions, the apparent place 
of the objeét would be different. 

He then thews, that if the earth 
revolve round the fun annually, 
and the velocity of light be to the 
velocity of the earth’s motion in its 
orbit, as one thoufand ta one, that 
a {tar really placed in the very polc 
of the ecliptic would, to an eye 
carried along with the earth, feem 
to change its place continually ; and 
neglecting the fmall difference on 
the account of the ecarth’s diurnal 
revolution on its axis, would feem 
to defcribe a circle round that pele 
every way diflant from it 34; fo that 
its longitude would be varied through 
all the points of the ecliptic every 
year, but its latitude would always 
remain the fame. Its right afcen- 
fion would alfo change, and its de- 
clination, according to the different 
fituation of the fun with refpect to 
the equinoftial points, and its ap- 
parent diftance from the north pole 
of the equator, would be 7’ lefs at 
the autumnal than at the vernal 
equinox, 

The greateft alteration of the 
place of a ftar in the pole of the 
ecliptic, or which in effeét, amounts 
to the fame thing, the proportion 
between the velocity of light and 
the earth’s motion in its orbit 
being known, it will not be difficult, 
he obferves, to find what would be 
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the difference, upon this account, 
between the true and apparent place 
of any other {tar at any time; and 
on the contrary, the difference be- 
tween the true and apparent place 
being given, the proportion between 
the velocity of light and the earth’s 
motion in its.orbit may be found. 
Thefe different methods thus a- 
greeing in the refult, he thought he 
might reafonably conclude, not only 
that thefe phenomena are owing to 
the caufes to which he had afcribed 
them, but alfo that, in the fame 
medium, light is propagated with 
the fame velovity after it has been 
refle&ted as berore. For this will 
be the confequence, if it be allowed 
that the Jight of the fun is pro- 
pagated with the fame velocity be- 
fore it is refleéted as the light of 
the fixed {tars; which will hardly 
be queftioned, if it can be made to 
appear that the velocity of the light 
of all the fixed ftars is equal, and 
that their light moves through cqual 
{paces n equal times, at all diftances 
fromthem; and both thefe hethought 
were fuflictently proved from the 
apparent alteration of the declina- 
tion of flars of different lultre ; for 
that is not fenfibiy different in 
fuch flars as teem near together, 
though they aprear of very different 
magnitudes. Whatever their f{itua- 
tions were, he found that, accord- 
ing to the forcyoing hypothefis, the 
velocity of light from itarsof the fifth 
or fixth magnitude, was the fame 
as from thote of the fecond or third, 
which in all probability, are placed 
at very different diftances from us. 
Mr. Metville thought it probable, 
that differently coloured rays might 
be affeéted with ditferent velocities 
at their emiilion from the luminous 
body, and that tits hypothelis was 
on feveral accounts, preferable to 
Newton’s fuppofition, that they arc 
particles of different fizes or denfi- 
ties. ‘Their different refrangibility, 
he obferves, will bé the very fame 
upon this hypothets, and their dif- 
ferent velocities will be nearly as 
the fines of refraction out of air 
iusto glafs, beginning trom the ex- 
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treme red and ending with the ex. 
treme violet, viz. as 78090, 77873, 
77797: 77983; 77496; 77330, 77226, 
77200, the fine of incidence being 
120120, , 
This hypothefis he thought moft 
agreeable to Newton’s fuppofition 
of the fits of eafy reflettion. and 
tranimiffion being occafioned: by 
the pulfes of the medium through 
which they pafs, as thefe pulfes 
would overtake rays, moving with 
different velocities, at different times, 
To the objeétion that the different 
fenfations excited in the mind can- 
not arife from the diflerent force of 
the particles of light, fince the 
colour of homogeneous rays is not 
altered by pafling through different 
mediums, thoug! their velocity be 
thereby always increafed or dimi- 
nifhed, he replies that every ray, as 
it muft at laft pafs through the 
humours of the eye, in order to 
vifion, falls upon the retina with 
one given velocity, whatever num- 
ber of refraétions it has previoufly 
undergone; fince the velocity of 
any ray in any one medium is to its 
velocity in any other medium, in a 
con{tant and invariable proportion. 
Laitly, this gentleman propofes 
a trial of his hypothefis by an ex- 
periment; for fince, according to 
this fuppofition, the time which 
the extreme violet rays take to move 
through any fpace are to that which 
the red takes as 78 to 77; the lak 
violet light which a fatellite refle@s 
before its total immerfion into the 
fhadaw of jupiter ought to: affeét 
the eye 32 feconds after the red 
light, reflected at the fame time, ig 
gone; and at the emerfion, there 
would be a contrary fucceffion of 
colours, beginning with red, and 
ending with white; and the diffe- 
rence of time between the arrival of 
the different coloured rays bein 
more than half a minute, there might 
be fufficient time to make the obfer- 
vation, : 
The Marquis De Courtivron, in 
a treatife publifhed in 1752, ad- 
vanced the fame opinion with Mr, 
Melville concerning the ¢aule of 
~ the 
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the different refrangibility of the 
rays of light, and even propoted the 
fame trial of his hypothefis, viz. 
by obferving the eclipfes of Jupiter’s 
{atellites ; but whereas Mr. Melville 
fappoled that the velocity of the 
red light exceeds that of the violet 
only +4; of the whole time of their 
pailage, the Marquis, making ufe 
of a theorem of M. Clairaut (in his 
inveftigation of the curve defcribed 
by aray of light on any hypothefis 
of the attraétive power) found that 
the diflerence ought to be as 44 to 
43. But fince, as M. Clairaut 
informs us, Mr. Short’s obfervations 
led him to conclude the phanomena 
by no means agreed even with Mr. 
Melville’s hypothefis, they were 
{till more conclufive again{t that of 
the Marquis, which fuppofes the 
difference of velocity to be greater. 

In the courfe of M. Clairaut’s 
enquiry, concerning Mr. Dolland’s 
improvements in telefcopes, he exa- 
mines an hypothefis which makes 
the different refrangibility of the 
ravs of light to depend upon their 
different velocities, but he found 
that the refra€tions which would re- 
fult from this principle were very 
different from thole which attually 
take place in nature. 

Mr. Melville alfo queftions whe- 
ther light be emitted with the fame 
velocity in whatever medium the 
luminious body be placed, and {fup- 
pofes that the velocity may be 
greater in denfer mediums, and 
that in proportion to their refrattive 
powers, ‘The fame argument, he 
lays, from whence we gather in 
general the equal velocity of light 
emitted by all forts of luminous 
bodies feems to prove the truth of 
the latter fuppolition, For fince 
rays of any one colour, from the fun 
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and a candle, for inftance, are equal- 
ly refracted by a furface of glais or 
water, we may conclude that their 
velocities in air areequal, Where- 
fore if the denfity of the fun’s at- 
molphere contiguous to his furface 
be different from the denfity of our 
lower air, as may be fafely pre- 
fumed, his rays muft have been 
emitted with more or lefs velocity 
than that of the candle; otherwife 
they could not have the fame velo- 
city afterwards in any common 
medium, tor the velocity with which 
any ray is emitted is, by the laws of 
refraftion, to its velocity in any 
given medium, as the fine of re- 
fra€tion to the fine of incidence, 
when a ray paffes from the medium 
of emiffion into the given medium. 
M. Mutchenbroeck argues that, 
fince the red rays have a lefs degree 
of refrangibility they move more 
flowly than the reft, after their 
feparation from the other colours, 
though he is compelled, by aftrono- 
mical obfervations, to acknowledge, 
that when they are mixed with 
the other rays, in one beam, they 
move with equal velocity. He 
does not, however, think that the 
colour depends upon the velocity, 
becaufe, fince this changes with the 
medium through which the rays are 
tranfmitted, the colour of the fame 
rays would change in thofe circum- 
ftances. But he did not confider, 
viz. the ob{ervation above mention- 
ed of Mr, Melville, that whatever 
mediums any ray may pafs through, 
fince it muft, after all, be tranfmitted 
through the fame humours of the 
eye, it will arrive at the retina with 
the fame velocity ; and that nothing 
but a change in the refraétive power 
of the humours of the eve can afcer- 
tain the truth of this hypothetis. 


New METFIOD orf rracinc A MERIDIAN MARK. 


BY 


D, RITTENHOUSE, ESQ. 


From the Tranfattions of the American Philofophical Society. 


OME timeago I mentioned to you 
a new. inverition | had for fixing 
@ meridian mark for my oblervatory. 


This I have fince executed, and as it 
anfwers perfeétly well. I fha!l give 
you a particular defcription of it. 

y When 


x’ 2 
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When my obfervatory was firlt 
ereéted, 1 placed a meridian mark 
to the northward at the diftance of 
about 1200. feet, my view to the 
fouth being too much confined by 
adjacent buildings, and that to the 
north was not diltant enough to have 
the mark free from a fenfible paral- 
lax. But lalt fummer anew brick 
houfe was built direétly north of the 
obfervatory, and much too nigh for 
diftant vifion with the tranfit mltru- 
ment. Now though a fixed mark is 
not abfolutely neceilary where you 
have a good tranft inftrument, the 
pofition of which may be examined 
and accurately corrected, if necef- 
fary, every fair day, by the patlage 
of the pole. ftar above and below the 
pole, it is neverthelets very conve- 
nient, faves much trouble, and may 
fometimes prevent miilakes. We 
have an initance in the oblervations 
of the Aftronomer Royal at Green- 
wich, His maik being taken down 
at repairing the building to which 
it was fecured, the tranfit inftru- 
ment was accidentally thrown out 

of its true polition, 


tions with it were 


and the oblerva- 
continued for a 
confiderable time before the error 
was detected, My 
being thus rendered ufclefs, 1 con- 
trived 
plying its place. all of which were, 
fufficient deliberation, rejcéted 
for the following. 

I faflened the objert glals of a 
thirty fix feet telefcope, firmly, to the 
wall which fupports the tranfit mn- 
trument, oppolite to and as near as 
convenient to the objeét glats of the 
traniit, when brought to a hor!zon- 
tal fituation. In the 
ix feet objeet glats I fcrewed 
fatt a piece of brafs to a block of 

| 


of 
marble. fupported by a brick pillar 
Pt , ( 


> . 3 ' 
built on a good founaation 


y meridian mark 


feveral other methods of jup- 


on 


focus of the 


thi 


for th 
purpofe in my garden, On this 
piece of brafs are leveral black con- 
centric circles; the rett of the plate 
is filvered, The diverging rays of 
light which proceed from every 
point in thele circles, after pafling 
thro igh the thirty-fix feet glais be- 
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come parallel, and éntering the 
tranfit inftrument, an image of the 
plate and its circles is formed in the 
fame place where the images of ftars 
or the moft diftant obje&s are form- 
ed. he circles are therefore dif- 
tin€tly feen through the tranfit. and 
being placed in the fame meridian 
with the center of the thirty-fix feet 
clafs, the innermoft circle, about the 
lize Of abrevier o, ferves for a meri- 
dian mark, to the center whereof 
the crofs hair of the tranfit may be 
nicely adjufted, 

This mark is in feveral refpeéts 
preferable to one placed in the com- 
mon way. It ‘is entirely free from 
parallax, which the other cannot be, 
unle{s placed at a very great diftance, 
when glatles of great magnifying 
powers are ufed, It is not fenfibly 
affeéted by the undulation of the 
air, Which very often renders it im- 
poflible to fet the tranfit accurately 
to a diftant mark. And it can be 
illuminated at night without difficul- 
ty, fhonld the fulpicion of any acci- 
dent to the tranfit make it neceffary, 

Zut it has likewile one difadvantage, 

Should the pillar in feitling, carry 
the mark a little to the eaft or weft, 
the error will be greater in propor- 
tion to its nearnefs, 

P.S. The great improvement of 
obje& glaflesby Dolland has enabled 
us to apply eye glaffes of fo fhort @ 
focus, that it is difficult to find any 
{ubliance proper for the crofs hairs 
of fixed inftruments, For fome years 
pail T have uted a fingle filament of 
ilk, without knowing that the fame 
was made ufe of by the’ European 
aftronomers, as I have lately found 
it is by Mr. Herfchell. But this 
fubftancc, though far better than 
vires or hairs of any kind, is ftill 
much too coarfe for fome ‘obferva- 
tions. A fingle filament of filk will 
totally obfcure a {mall ftar, and that 
for feveral feconds of time, if the 
ftar be near the pole. I have lately 
with no {mall difficulty placed the 
thread of a fpider in fome of my in- 
itruments, it has a beautiful effeét, it 
is not one tenth of the fize of the 

thread 
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thread of the filkworm, and is 
younder and more evenly of a thick- 
nefs. 1 have hitherto found no in- 
convenience from the ufe’of it, and 


believe it will be lafting, it being 
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more than four months fince I firft 
put it in my tranfit telefcope, and it 
continues fully extended, and free 
from knots or particles of duft, 


ACCOUNT or a WORM in a HORSE’s EYE, 


BY F, HOPKINSON, ESQ. 


From the Same. 


AVING been myfelf a witnefs 
H to the following curious faét, 
I thought it fhould not pafs unre- 
corded, efpecially as it occurred in 
Philadelphia, under the immediate 
notice of the Philofophical Society. 

A report prevailed laft fummer 
that a horfe was to be feen which had 
a living ferpent in one of his eyes. 
At firft 1 difregarded this report, 
but numbers of my acquaintance, 
who had been to fee the horfe, con- 
firming the account, I had the cu- 
riofity to go myfelf, taking a friend 
along with me. The horfe was kept 
in Arch-{treet and belonged to a free 
negroe. I examincd the eye with 
all the attention in my power, being 
no ways difpofed to credit the com- 
mon report, but rather expecting to 
deteé&t a fraud or vulgar prejudice ; I 
was much furprifed, however, to fee 
a real living worm within the ball of 
the horfe’s eye. “This worm was of 
a clear white colour, in fize and ap- 
pearance much like a piece of fine 
bobbin ; it feemed to be from 24 to 
3 inches in length, which however, 
could not be duly aicertained, its 
whole length never appearing at onc 
time, but only fuch a portion as 
could be {een through the iris, which 
was greatly dilated. ‘Lhe creature 
was ina conitant lively vermicular 
motion ; fometimes retiring fo deep 
into the cye as to become totally in- 
vifible, and at other times approach- 
ing {o near to the iris as to become 
plainly and diftinétly feen ; at lcaft 
fo much of it as was within the field 
of the iris. I could not diftinguifh 
its head, neither end being perfectly 


exhibited whilft I viewed it, and 
indeed its motion was fo brifk and 
conftant, that fo nice a fcrutiny was 
not to be expe&ted. The horie’s eye 
was exceedingly enflamed, f{woln 
and running; I mean the mufcles 
contiguous to the eye ball, and 
feemed to give him great pain; fo 
that it was with much difficulty 
the eye could be kept open for 
more than a few feconds at a time ; 
and I was obliged to watch favour- 
able moments for a diftin& view of 
his tormentor. I believe the horfe 
was quite blind in that eye, for it 
appeared as if all the humours were 
confounded together, and that the 
worm had the whole orb to range 
in, which, however, was not of 4 
diameter fufficient for the worm to 
extend its full length, as far as I 
could difcover. The humours of 
the eye were beginning to grow 
opake like a.chilled jelly, and be- 
came altogether fo afterwards, as [ 
was informed. 

As this is a very uncommon cir- 
cumitance, and may affeét fome phi- 
lofophical do&rines, it is much to be 
lamented that the horfe had not been 
purchaled, and the eye diffeéted for 
better examination. ‘Vhat there was 
a living, felf-moving worm within 
the ball of the horfe’s eye, free from 
all deception or miftake, I am moft 
confident. How this worm got 
there, or if bred in fo remarkable a 
place, where its parents came from, 
or how they contrived to depofite 
their fermen or convey their egg inta 
the eye ofan horfe, I leave for others 
to determine. 
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ACCOUNT or tug CUPRESSUS DISTICHA, 


BY WILLIAM BARTRAM. 


e le cupreflus difticha ftands in 
the firft order of North Ame- 
rican trees. Its majeftic ftature is 
furprifing ;'and on approaching it, 
we are ftruck with a kind of awe, 
at beholding the ftatelinefs of the 
trunk, lifting its cumbrous top to- 
wards the fkies, and cafting a wide 
fhade upon the ground, as a dark 
intervening cloud, which, for a time, 
excludes the rays of the fun. ‘The 
delicacy of its colour and texture of 
its leaves, exceed every thing in ve- 
getation. It generally grows in the 
water, or in low flat lands, near the 
banks of great rivers and lakes, that 
are covered, great part of the year, 
with two or three feet depth of wa- 
ter; and that part of the trunk 
which is fubje& to be under water, 
and four or five feet highcr up, is 
greatly enlarged by prodigious but- 
trefles, or pilafters, which, mm full 
grown trees, project out on every 
fide, to fuch a diftance, that feveral 
men might eafily hide themfelves in 
the hollows between. Each pilafter 
terminates under ground, in a very 
large, ftrong, ferpentine root, which 
{trikes off, and branches every way, 
juft under the furface of the earth: 
and from thefe roots grow woody 
cones, called cyprefs knees, four, 
five, and fix feet high, and from fix 
to eighteen inches and two feet in 
diameter at their bafes, ‘The large 
ones are hollow, and ferve very well 
for bee-hives; a {mall fpace of the 
tree itfelf is hollow, nearly as high 


as the buttreffes already mentioned, 
From this place, the tree, as it were, 
takes another beginning, forming a 
grand ftraight column éighty or 
ninety feet high, when it divides 
every way around into an extenfive 
flat horizontal top, like an umbrella, 


where eagles have their {ecure netts, 


and cranes and ftorks their tempos 
rary refting places; and what adds 
to the magnificence of their appear- 
ance, is the itreame s of long mofs 
that hang from the lofty limbs and 
float in the winds. ‘This is their 
majeltic appearance when ftanding 
alone, in large rice plantations, or 
thinly planted on the banks of great 
rivers, 


Parroquets arc commonly feen 


hovering and fluttering on their 
tops: they delight to fhell the balls, 
its feed being their favourite food, 
‘the trunks of thele trees, when hol- 
lowed out, make large and durable 
pettiaugers and canoes, and afford 
excellent fhingles, boards, and other 
timber, adapted to every purpofe in 
frame buildings. When the planters 
fell thefe mighty trees, they raife a 
ftage round them, as high as to reach 
above the buttreffes; on this ftage, 
eight or ten negroes afcend with 
their axes, and fall to work round 
its trunk, I have feen trunks of 
thefe trees that would meafure 
eight, ten, and twelve feet in dia- 
meter, for forty and fifty feet {traight 
fhaft. 
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By the 


N turning a point or proje&ticn 

of the river bank, at once | 
beheld a great number of hillocks 
or {mall pyramids, refembling hay- 
cocks, ranged like an encampment 
along the banks. ‘They ftood fifteen 
or twenty yards diflant from the 


Sime. 


water, on a high marfh, about four 
feet perpendicular above the water. 
I knew them to be the nefts of the 
crocodile, having had a defcription 
of them before, 

The neits or hillocks are of the 
form of an obtufe conc, four feet 


high 
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high, and four or ‘five fect in dia 
meter at their bafes; they are con- 
ftruéted with mud, grafs, and her- 
bage. At firft they lay a floor of 
this kind of tempered mortar on the 
ground, upon which they depofit a 
layer of eggs, and upon this a ftra- 
tum of mortar, feven or eight inches 
in thicknefs, and then another laycr 
of eggs, and in this manner one ftra- 
tum upon another, nearly to the 
top. I believe they commonly lay 
from one to two hundred eggs in a 
neft: thefe are hatched, I fuppofe, 
by the heat of the fun ; and perhaps 
the vegetable fubftances mixed with 
the earth, being aéted upon by the 
fun, may caufe a {mall degree of 
fermentation, and fo increafe the 
heat in thofe hillocks, ‘The ground 
for feveral acres about thefe nefts 
fhewed evident marks of a continual 
refort of alligators; the grafs was 
every where beaten down, hardly a 
blade or ftraw was left flanding ; 
whereas, al] about, at a diftance, it 
was five or {ix feet high, and as 
thick as it could grow together. 
The female, as I imagine, carefuliv 
watches her own neft of eggs until 
they are all hatched; or perhaps 
while fhe is attending her own 
brood, fhe takes under her. care and 
protection as many.as fhe can get at 
one time, either from her own par- 
ticular neft or others: but certain 
it is, that the young are not left to 
fhift for themfelves ; for I have had 
frequent opportunities of feeing the 
female alligator leading about the 
fhores her train of young ones, jult 
as a hen does her brood of chickens; 
and fhe is equally affiduous and 
courageous in defending the young, 
which are under her care, and pro- 
viding for their fubfiftence ; and 
when fhe is baiking upon the warm 
hanks, with her brood around her, 
you may hear the young ones con- 
tinually whining and barking, like 
young puppies. I believe but few 
of a brood live to the years of full 
growth and magnitude, as the old 
feed on the young as long as they 
¢an make prey of them, 
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The alligator when full grown is 
a very large and terrible creature; 
and of prodigious ftrength, aétivitys 
and {wiftnefs in the water. I have 
{een them twenty feet in length, and 
{ome are {uppofed to be twenty-two 
or twenty-three feet. Their body is 
as large as that of a horfe;: their 
fhape exaétly refembles that of a li- 
zard, except their tail, which is flat 
or cuneiform, being comprefled on 
each fide, and gradually diminifhing 
from the abdomen to the extremity, 
which, with the whole body is cot 
vered with horny plates or {quamme, 
impenetrable when on the body of 
the live animal, even to a rifle ball, 
except about their head and juft bes 
hind their fore-legs or arms, where 
it is faid they are only vulnerable, 
The head of a full grown one is 
about three feet, and the mouth 
ypens nearly the fame length; their 
eves are fmall in’ proportion and 
feem funk deep in the head, by 
means of the prominency of the 
brows; the noftrils are large, inflated 
and prominent on the top, fo that 
the head in the water refembles, at 
a diftance, a great chunk of wood 
floating about. Only the upper jaw 
moves, which they raife almoft pers 
pendicular, fo as to form a right an 
gle with the lower one. In the fore 
part of the upper jaw, on each fide, 
ju under the noftrils, are two very 
large, thick, ftrong teeth or tufks, 
not very fharp, but rather the fhape 
of a cone: thefe are as white as the 
fineft polifhed ivory, and are not 
covered by any {kin or lips, and al- 
ways in fight, which gives the crea» 
ture a frightful appearance: in the 
lower jaw are holes oppofite to thefe 
teeth, to receive them: when they 
clap their jaws together it caufes a 
furprifing noife, like that which is 
made by forcing a heavy plank with 
violence upon the ground, and may 
be heard at a great diftance. 

But what is yet more furprifing 
to a itranger, is the incredible loud 
and terrifying roar, which they are 
capable of making, efpecially in the 
{pring feafon, their breeding ie 
t 
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Jt moft refembles very heavy diftant 
thunder, not only fhaking the air 
and waters, but caufing the earth to 
tremble; and when hundreds and 
- thoufands ‘are roaring at the fame 
time, you can {carcely be perfuaded 
but that the whole globe is violently 
and dangeroufly agitated. 

An old champion, who is perhaps 
abfolute fovereign:of a little lake or 
Jagoon (when fifty lefs than himfelf 
are obliged to content them{clves 
with fwelling and qoanng ia. little 
coves round about) darts forth from 
the reedy coverts all at once, on the 
furface of the waters, in a right line; 
at firft feeming as rapid as lightning, 
but gradually more flowly, until he 
arrives at the center of the Mke, 
when he flops. He now {wells 
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himfelf, by drawing in wind and 
water through his mouth, which 
caufes a loud fonorous rattling in 
the throat for near a minute, but it 
is immediately forced out again 
through his mouth and noftrils, with 
a loud noife, brandifhing his tail in 
the air, and the vapour afcending 
from his noftrils like fmoke. At 
other times, when {wollen to an ex- 
tent ready to burft, his head and tail 
lifted up, he {pins or twirls ruund 
on the furface of the water. He 
a&s his part like an Indian chief 
when rehearfing his feats of war; 
and then retiring, the exhibition js 
continued by others who dare to ftep 
forth, and ftrive to excel each other, 
to gain the attention of the favourite 
female. 


BIRDS. 


OF 


BY THE LATE COUNT BUFFON, 


( Concluded from Page 97. } 


HE difpofitions and habit of 

animals depend greatly on 
their original appetites, We may 
therefore compare the eagle, noble 
and generous, to the lion; the vul- 
ture, cruel and infatiable, to the 
tiger; the kite, the buzzard, the 
crow, which only prowl among 
carrion and garbage, to the hyznas, 
the wolves, and jackals. The fal- 
cons, the f{parrow-hawks. and the 
other birds trained for {port, are 
analogous to the dogs, the foxes, 
the ounces, and the lynxes; the 
owls, which prey in the night, re- 
prefent the cats; the herons, and 
the cormorants, which live upon 
fith, correfpond to the beavers and 
otters; and in their mode of fub- 
fiftence, the woodpeckers refemble 
the ant eaters. The common cock, 
the peacock, the turkey, and all 
the birds furnifhed with a craw, 
bear a relation to the ox, the fheep, 
the goat, and other ruminating ani- 
mals. With regard to the article 


of food, birds have a more ample 
latitude than quadrupeds; flefh, fith, 
the amphibious tribes, reptiles, ins 
fects, fruits, grain, feeds, roots, herbs; 
in a word, whatever lives or vege- 
tates. Nor are they very nice in their 
choice, but often catch indifferently 
at what they can moft eafily obtain. 
The fenfe of tafte is much lefs acute 
in birds than in quadrupeds; for, if 
we except fuch as are carnivorous, 
their tongue and palate are in gene- 
ral hard, and almoft cartilaginous. 
Smell can alone dire&t them, and 
this they poffefs in an inferior de- 
gree. ‘Lhe greater number {wallow 
without tafting, and matftication, 
which conftitutes the chief pleafure 
in eating, is entirely wanting 4o 
them. Hence, on ail thefe accounts, 
they are fo little attentive to the 
fele€tion of their food, that they 
often poifon themfelves.* 

The attempt is impoffible there- 
fore to diftinguith the winged tribes 
according to .the mature. of théir 

aliments. 


* Parfley, coffve, bitter almonds, &c. prove poifonous te hers, parrots, and ntiny 
other birds, which eat thefe fubRances with avidity when prefented with other food. 
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aliments. The more conftant and 
determined appetites of quadrupeds 
might countenance fuch adivifion “a 
but in bitds, where the tafte is fo 
irregular, it would be entirely nuga- 
tory. We fee hens, turkies, and 
other fowls which are called gra- 
niyvorous, eat worms, infe&s, and 
bits of flefh with greater avidity 
than grain. The nightingale, which 
lives on infeéts, may he fed with 
minced meat; the owls, which are 
naturally carnivorous, often when 
other prey fails, catch night-flies in 
the dark; nor is their hooked bill, 
as thofe who deal in final caufes 
maintained, any certain proof that 
they have a decided propenfity for 
fleth, fince parrots and many other 
birds which feem to prefer grain 
have alfo a hooked bill. The more 
voracious kinds devour fifh, toads, 
and reptiles, when thev cannot ob- 
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were reared by their parents with 
infe&ts. The arrangement derived 
from the nature of the food is thus 
totally deftitute of foundation, No 
one charafter is fuflicient: it re- 
quires the combination of many. 
Since birds cannot chew. and 
the mandibles which reprefent the 
jaws are unprovided with tecth, the 
rains are {wallowed whole, or 
only halfbruifed.t But the power- 
ful aétion of the flomach ferves 
them inftead of maftication; and 
the {mall pebbles, which affift in 
trituration, may be conceived to 
perform the office of teeth. t 
As nature has invefted the qua- 
drupeds which haunt marfhes, or 
inhabit cold countries, with adouble 
fur, and with thick clofe hair; fo 
has fhe clothed the aquatic birds, 
and thofe which live in the northern 
traéts, with abundance of plumage, 


and a fine downs; infomuch that, 
from this circumftance alone. we 
may 


tain flefh. Almoft all the birds 


which appear to feed upon grain, 


* Frifch, whofe work is in many refpects valuable, divides all birds into twelve 
claffes. The firft contains the fmall birds, with a thick fhort bill, which iplit feeds into 
two equal portions ; the fecond includes the {mall birds with a flender bill, that eat 
flies and worms ; the third comprehends the black-birds and thruthes ; the fourth, the 
woodpeckers, cuckoos, hoopoes, and parrots ; the fifth, the jays and Magpies; the fixih, 
the rooks and crows; the feventh, the diurnal birds of prey; the eighth, the no¢turnal 
birds of brey; the ninth, the wild and tame poultry ; the tenth, the wild and taine 
pigeons; the eleventh, the geete, ducks, and other fwimming animals ; the twelfth, the 
birds which are fond of water and wet places. —We cafily fee that the inftinct of opening 
feeds in two equal portions ought not to be adopted as a character, fince in this fame 
clafs there are birds, fuch as the titmice, that do not fplit them, but pierce and tear them ; 
and that, befides, all the birds of this firft clafs, which are fuppofed to fubfift folely on 
feeds, feed likewife.on infects and worms: it was better, theiefore, as Linnzeus has 
done, to join them into one clafs. we 

+ In parrots, and many other birds, the upper mandible is moveable as well as the 
under ; whereas in quadrupeds the lower jaw only is movcable. ; 

t In no animals is the mode of digeftion fo favourable as in birds to the fyftem of 
trituration. Their gizzard has the proper force and direction of fibres ; and the voracious 
kinds, which greedily fnatch the feeds on which they feed without ftopping to feparate 
the hard cruit which envelopes them, fiallow at the fame time little ftones, by means 
of which the violent contraction of the coats of the ftomnach bruiies and detachég the 
fhell. This is 2 real trituration, which in other animals is performed by the teeth. Bet, 
after the feeds are decorticated, the action of a folvent may take place ; and there isa fort 
of bag trom which a large quantity of a whitifh liquor flows into the ftomach, for ina 
recently dead bird it may be prefied out. Helvetius fubjoins, that fometimes in the 
zfophagus of the cormorant, fith are found half digelted. Hijt. ded’ Academie des Sciences, 
ann. 1719. De: 

Seventy doubles were found in the ftomach of an oftrich, moft of them worn three. 
fourths, and furrowed by their rubbing agamit each other, and againft the pebbles, but 
not at all aficcted by folution, for tome which happened to be crooked were quite 
polithed on the convex fide, while the concave fide was not altered. Ademcires pour 
fervir a PHifeire des Animaux. ; rae “a ‘ ‘ ; 

A Spanith gold piftole fwallowed by a duck had loft fixteen grains of its weight whch 
wided. Cole&. Acad. Partie Lirarigere. 
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may judge of their proper element, 
or of their natal region. In all 
climates, the birds which dwell in 
the water are nearly equally feather- 
ed, and have under the tail large 
glands, containing an oily fubflance 
for anointing their plumes, which, 
together with their thicknefs, pre- 
vents the moifture from infinuating. 
Thefe glands are much {maller in 
the land-birds, or totally wanting. 

Birds that are almoft naked, fuch 
as the oftrich, the caflowary, and 
the dodo, occur only in the warm 
climates. All thofe which inhabit 
cold countries are well clothed 
with plumage. And for the fame 
reafon, thofe which foar into the 
higher regions of the atmofphere 
require a thick covering, that they 
may encounter the chilnefs which 
there prevails. If we pluck the fea- 
thers from the breaft of an eagle, he 
will no longer rile out of our fight. 

The greater number of birds caft 
their feathers every year, and ap- 
pear to fuffer much more from it 
than the quadrupeds do from a 
fimilar change. ‘Ihe belt fed hen 
ceafes at that time to lay. The 
organic molecules feem then to be 
entirely {pent on the growth of the 
new feathers. ‘The feafon of moult- 
ing is generally the end of fummer 
or autumn.* and their feathers are 
not completely reflored till the be- 
ginning of {pring, when the mildnefs 
of the air, and the fuperabundance 
of nutrition, urge them to love. 
Then all the plants fhoot up, the 
inlets awaken from their long 
flamber, and the earth fwarms with 
énimation. This ample provifion 
folters their ardent -paffions, and 
offers abundant fubfiftence to the 
fruits of their embiace, 

Ve might deem it as effential to 
the bird to fly, as it is he fifth to 
{wim, or to the quadriuiped to walk ; 


yet in all thefe tribes there are ex. 
ceptions to the general property. 
Among quadrupeds the rufous, red 
and common bats, can only fly; 
the feals, the feashorfes, and fea- 
cows, can only fwim; and the 
beavers and otters walk with more 
difficulty than fwim: and, laftly, 
there are others, fuch as the floth, 
which can hardly drag along their 
bodies. In the fame manner, we 
find among birds the oftrich, the 
caflowary, the dodo, the touyou, 
&c. which are incapable of flying, 
and are obliged to walk; others, 
{uch as the penguins, the fea-par- 
rots, &c. which fly and fwim, but 
never walk; and others, in fine, 
which, like the bird of paradife, 
can neither walk nor {wim, but are 
perpetually on the wing. It ap- 
pears, however, that water is, on 
the whole, more fuited to the nature 
of birds than to that of quadrupeds ; 
for, if we except a few {pecies, all 
the land animals fhun that element, 
and never {wim, unlefs they are 
urged by their fears or wants, Of 
the birds, on the contrary, a large 
tribe conftantly dwell on the waters, 
and never go on fhore, but for par- 
ticular purpofes, fuch as to depofit 
their eggs, &c. And what proves 
this polition, there are only threeor 
four quadrupeds which have their 
toes connected by webs; whereas 
we may reckon above three hundred 
birds which are furnifhed with fuch 
membranes, The lightnefs of their 
feathers and of their bones, and 
even the fhape of their body, con- 
tribute greatly to the facility with 
which they {wim, and their feet 
ferve as oars to impel them along, 
Accordingly, certain birds difcover 
an early propenfity to the water; 
the ducklings fail on the furface of 


the pool long before they can ule, 


their wings. 


In 


* Domettic fowls generally moult in autumn; partridges and pheafants, before the 
end of the tummer; and {uch as are kept in parks, caft their feathers immediately after 
their firft hatch. In the country, the pheafants and partridges undergo that change 
ahaut the clofe of July, only the fernales which have had young are fome days later., 


Wild ducks moult rather before that time, 
ranger at Verfailles, 


—I owe thele remarks to M. Le Roy, king's 
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In quadrupeds, efpecially thofe 
which have their feet terminated 
by hard hoofs or nails, the palate 
feems to be the principal feat of 
touch as well as of tafte. Birds, 
on the other hand, oftener feel 
bodies with their ioes; but the infide 
of thefe is covered with a callous 
fkin, and their tongue and mouth 
are almoft cartilaginous: fo that, 
on both accounts, their fenfations 
muft be blunt. 

Such then is the order of the 
fenfes ‘which nature has eftablifhed 
in the different beings.. In man, 
touch is the firft, or moft perfeé ; 
tafte the fecond; fight the third; 
hearing the fourth; and f{mell the 
fifth and laft. In quadrupeds, {mell 
is the firft; tafte the fecond, or 
rather thefe two fenfes form only 
one; fight the third; hearing the 
fourth; and touch the laft. In 


birds, fight is the firft; hearing the 
fecond ; touch the third; and tafte 
and {mell the laft. The predomi- 
nating fenfations will alfo follow 
the fame order: man will be the 


mott affefted by touch; the quadru- 
peds by f{mell; and the birds by 
fight. Thefe will likewife give a 
caft to the general charaéter, fince 
certain motives of ation will ac- 
quire peculiar force, and gain the 
afcendancy. Thus, man will be 
more thoughtful and profound, as 
the fenfe of touch would appear to 
be more calm and intimate; the 
quadrupeds will have more vehe- 
ment appetites ; and the birds will 
have emotions as extenfive and 
volatile as is the glance of fight. 
But there is a fixth fenfe, which, 
though it intermits, feems, while it 
aéts, to controul all the others, and 
excites the moft powerful emotions, 
and awakens the moft ardent affec- 
tions :—it is love. In quadrupeds, 
that appetite produces violent ef- 
fetts; they burn with maddening 
defire; they feek the female with 
favage- ardor; and they embrace 
with furious extacy. In birds it 
isa fofter, more tender, and more 
endearing paffion; and, if we cx- 
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cept thofe which are degraded by 
domeftication, and a few other fpe- 
cies, conjugal fidelity and parental 
affeétion are among them alike con- 
{fpicuous. The pair unite their la- 
bours in preparing for the accom- 
modation of their expected progeny ; 
and, during the time of incubation, 
their participation of the fame cares 
and folicitudes continually aug- 
ments their mutual attachment. 
After the eggs are hatched, a new 
fource of pleafure opens to them, 
which further ftrengthens the ties 
of affe&tion; and the tender charge 
of rearing the infant brood requires 
the joint attention of both parents. 
The warmth of love is thus fuc- 
ceeded by calm and fteady attach- 
ment, which by degrees extends, 
without fuffering any diminution, 
to the rifing branches of the family. 

The quadrupeds are impelled by 
unbridled luft, which never foftens 
into generous friendfhip. The male 
abandons the female 2s foon as the 
cravings of his appetite are cloyed ; 
he retires to recruit his ftrength, or 
haftens to the embraces of another. 
The education of the young is 
devolved entirely on the female; 
and as they grow flowly, and re- 
quire her immediate protection, the 
maternal tendernefs 1s ripened into 
a ftrong and durable attachment, 
In many {pecies the mother leads 
two or three litters at one time. 
There are fome quadrupeds, how- 
ever, in which the male and female 
affociate together; fuch are wolves 
and foxes: and the fallow-deer have 
been regarded as the patterns of 
conjugal fidelity. There are alfo 
fome {pecies of birds where the cock 
{eparates after fatisfying his paffion; 
—but fuch infltances are rare, and 
do not affett the general law of 
nature, 

That the pairing of birds is 
founded on the need of their mutual 
labours to the fupport of the young, 
appears clearly from the cafe of the 
domeftic fowls, The male ranges 
at will among a feraglio of {ubmiffive 
concubines; the feafon of love has 

Z2 hardly 
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hardly any bounds; the hatches are 
frequent-and tedious; the eggs are 
often. removed; and the female 
never feeks to breed, until her pro- 
lific powers are deadened, and al- 
moft exhaufted : belides, they beftow 
little care in making their neft, 
they are abundantly fupphied with 
provifions, and by the afliftance of 
man they are freed from all thofe 
toils and hardfhips and folicitudes 
which other birds feel and fhare in 
common. They contraét the vices 
of luxury and opulence, indolence 
and debauchery. 

The eafy comfortable condition 
of the domeftic fowls, and their 
generous food, mightily invigorate 
the powers of generation. A cock 
can tread twelve or fifteen hens, 
and each embrace continues its 
influence for three weeks; fo that 
he may each day be the father of 
three hundred chickens. A good 
hen lays a hundred eggs between 
the fpring and autumn ; but in the 
favage ftate fhe has only eighteen 
or twenty, and that only during a 
fingle feafon. ‘The other birds in- 
deed repeat oftener their incuba- 
tions, but they Jay fewer eggs. The 
pigeons, the turtles, &c. have only 
two; the great birds of prey three 
or four; and moft other birds five 
or fix. 

Want, anxiety, and hard labour, 
check in all animals the multiplica- 
tion of the fpecies. ‘This is par- 
ticularly the cafe with birds; they 
brecd in proportion as they are 
well fed, and afforded eale and com- 
fort. In ‘the ftate of nature, they 
feem even to hufband their prolific 
powers, and to limit the number of 
their progeny to the penury of their 
circumftances. A bird Jays five 
eggs, perhaps, and devotes her 


* Ariftotle, lib. v. 8. 


whole attention during the reft of 
the fealon to the incubation and 
education of the young. ‘Bat if 
the nelt be deftroyed, fhe foon 
builds another, and. lays three ‘or 
four eggs more ; and if this be avain 
plundered, fhe will conftrué a 
third, and lay ftill two or threg 
eggs. During the firft hatch, there. 
fore, thofe internal emotions ‘of 
love which occafion the growth 
and exclufion of the eggs, are re- 
prefled. She thus facrifices duty 
to paffion, amorous delire to paren- 
tal attachment. but when her fond 
hopes are difappointed, fhe foon 
ceafes to grieve; the procreative 
faculties, which were fufpended, 
not extinguifhed, again refume their 


influence, and enable her in fome . 


meafure to repair her lofs, 

As love is a purer paffion in 
birds than in quadrupeds, its mode 
of gratification 1s alfo fimpler. Coi- 
tion 1s performed among them only 
in one way,” while, many other ani- 
mals embrace in various poftures :+ 
only in fome fpecies, as in that of the 
common cock, the female f{quats; 
and in others, {uch as the {parrows, 
fhe continues to ftand ereét. In all 
of them the aét is tranfitory, and is 
ftill fhorter in thofe which in their 
ordinary attitude wait the approach 
of the male, than in thofe which 
cower to receive him.{ ‘The ex- 
ternal form, and the internal ftruc- 
ture of the organs of generation are 
very different from what obtains in 
quadrupeds. The fize, the pofition, 
the number, the a@ion and motion 
of thefe parts even vary much in 
the feveral fpecies of birds.§ In 
fome there appears to be a real pe- 
netration; jn others, a vigorous 
compreffion, or flight touch. 

To concentrate the different prin- 


ciples: 


+ The the-camel fquats ; the the elephant turns upon her back; the hedgehogs couple 
face to face, and-cither in ah erect or reclined pofture ; and monkies in every manner. 


_t Aniltotie, lib. y. 2. 


§ Molt birds have two yards, or a forked ope projecting -from the anus. . In fome. 


fpectes thé male organ is exccedingly large; in others hardly vifible. The female 


orifice is not fitaated, asin the quadrupeds, below the anus, but aboye it; and there iv 
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ciples eftablifhed in this difcourfe: 
that the fenforium of birds contains 
chiefly the images derived from the 
fenfe of fight; and thefe, though 
fuperficial, are very extenfive, and, 
for the moft part, relate to motion, 
to diftance, and to {pace : that com- 

rehending a whole province within 
the limits of their horizon, they 
may be faid to carry in their brain 
a geographical chart of the places 
which they view: that their facility 
in traverfing wide territories is one 
of the caufes which prompt their 
frequent excurfions and migrations: 
that their ear being delicate, they 
are alarmed by fudden noifes, but 
may be foothed by foft founds, and 
allured by calls: that their organs 
of voice being exceedingly power- 
ful and foft, they naturally vent 
their feelings in loud refounding 
ftrains: that, as they have more 
figns and inflexions, they can, better 
than the quadrupeds, exprefs their 
meaning : that eafily receiving, and 
long retaining the impreflions of 
founds, the organ delights in re- 
peating them; but that its imita- 
tions are entirely mechanical, and 
have no retation to their concep- 
tions: that their fenfe of touch be- 
ing obtufe, they have only imper- 
fett ideas of bodies: that they re- 
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ceive their information of diftant 
objcéts from fight, nat from fimell = 
that as their tafte is indifcriminat- 
ing, they are more prone to vora- 
city than fenfuality: that, from the 
nature of the element which they 
inhabit, they are independent of 
man, and retain their natural ha- 
bits; that, for this reafon, moft of 
them are attached to the fociety of 
their fellows, and eagerly convene: 
that, being obliged to unite their 
exertions in building a neft, and in 
providing for their offspring, the 
pair contra& an affeétion for each 
other, which continues to grow, and 
then extends to the tender brood: 
that this friendfhip reftrains the 
violent paflions, and even tempers 
love, ard begets chaftity ‘and purity 
of manners, and gentlenefs of dif- 
pofition: that, though their power 
of fruition is greater than in other 
animals, they confine its exercife 
within moderate bounds, and ever 
fubje& their pleafures to their du- 
ties : and, finally, that thefe {fprightly 
beings, which nature would feem to 
have produced in her gay moments, 
may be regarded: as a ferious and 
decent race, which exhibit excel- 
lent Ieffons and laudable examples 
of morality. | 


CELEBES, 


BY THOMAS FORREST, ESQ. 


{ Concluded from Page 118. } 


EXT day we heard there was 

a mifunderftanding between 
the fultan and the Buggeiles about 
the colle&tion of port duties, the 
latter infifting on what for many 
years they had enjoyed, and for 
which they had always defended the 
freedom of the port from Dutch in- 
fluence, At thistime we had landed 
many bales of long cloth witite and 
blue, iron and lead, from the Bri- 
tannia, which Mr. Edward Coles, 
the appointed refident, was difpofing 
of. Mr. Herbert, however, took 


the alarm, and went on board the 
Byitannia, at the fame time fent me 
to reconnoitre the little Paterno 
ters, a group of thirteen {mall illands 
already mentioned, 

I was. about four days gone, and 
on my return found that three days 
after Mr. Herbert went on board 
the Britannia, ‘Yeroway, a Buggefs 
orancayo, and his men, had furs 
rounded the fultan’s fort, and forced 
him to leave Paffir, and retire to 
another river about 100 miles fouth 
of it, He was allowed to take with 

him 
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him all his property without the 
leaft reftraint. 1 was next day fent 
on fhore by Mr. Herbert to bring 
off the Company’s goods, I found 
the greateft tranquillity in the place, 
as if nothing had happened, not- 
withf{tanding the recent revolution. 

Teroway behaved with the greateft 
civilityto Mr, Coles and myfelf, and 
lamented our intended departure. 
Mr. Coles, after fending off the Com- 
pany’s goods, embarked on board 
the Britannia, by Mr. Herbert’s 

ofitive order, though much againft 
bis own opinion and wifhes, as at 
this very time a number of Buggefs 
prows entered the river loaded with 
rich cargoes, and we had purchafed 
a good deal of opium of Capt. Cle- 
ments, from Bengal, of which thefe 
prows were in great want, Paffir, 
as a fattory, would certainly have 
been very advantageous to the Com- 
pany, its fituation being very cen- 
trical; and, as I was only a fpec- 
_tator in this bufinefs, I muft own, 
in my opinion, Mr. Coles was right, 
and Mr. Herbert was rather impa- 
tient and irrefolute. The revolu- 
tion being quietly brought about 
without bloodfhed, and there being 
not the leaft danger of another, was 
the moment for us to fix, under the 
protection of the Buggeffes, and 
without any charge of guard and 
garrifon, quietly trade as in China 
(paying only a moderate duty of 
five per cent. but no port duty or 
meafurement whatever, as in China), 
in a plentiful country of great re- 
fort. 

From Pafir, the Britannia went 
te Sooloo, where opium is not in 
great demand, Celebes being its 
great mart. rom Sooloo, the Bri- 
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called Dattoo Teting, is related ig 
my voyage to New Guinea, in Fe. 
bruary 1775. 

I have thought proper to mention 
the above incident at Paffir, as it 
fhews fomething of the charafer of 
the Buggeffes.. They are by far 
men of the moft honour of any of 
the Malay ca{t I ever met with, are 
really a diftin& people, and have 
fomething free and dignified in their 
manner fuperior to other Malays,* 
After the pain d’Eftaing deftroyed 
and abandoned Fort Marlbro’, in 
1760, many Buggefs prows came 
there to trade. I fold them many 
chefts of opium for dollars and 
Perfian rupees, imported by the 
French, no doubt, from Gambaroon; 
and though they were under no re- 
ftraint, they behaved with great ho- 
nour and fairnefs to me, who wag 
entirely in their power. Fort Marl- 
bro’ was refettled fome months af- 
terwards by Capt. Vincent, of the 
Olterly, who was fucceeded by Miz, 
Audly from Madras. 

In the above-mentioned voyage, 
page 228, I obferved, that Malfalla, 
a relation of the fultan of Mindano, 
brought feventy flaves from Celebes, 
One of them, a very decent Bug- 
gefs, named Setoppo, told me the 
Dutch get gold from the north coaft 
of that ifland, including Manado, 
to a great amount. 

Tontolce, rather on the N. W. coaft 
under Mandar, 
Produces tayels of a dollar and 

a half weight, yearly - - goo 
Bole, lying eaft Tontolee =» 5,000 
Boliman - - * - © + 5,000 
Roandang, under Mander, 

where ars good horfcs. and 

off which are many {mall 


tannia went to Balambangan, the iflands - + - - = =~ 3,000 
capture of which place by the Soo- Bolang Itam + - - -.- 300 
loos, under accitain furdy baron Kydeepan - - - = - = ‘200 
Amoran, 

* The Macaffars and Buggefs people, who come annually to trade at Sumatra, are 
looked upon by the inhabitants as their fuperiors in manners; the Malays affeét to copy 
their ftyle of drefs, and frequent allufions to their feats and achievements are made in 
their fongs. Their reputation for courage, which certainly furpaffes that of all others 


in the eaftern teas, acquires them this flattering diftin@ion ; they alfo derive part of the 
refpect thewed to then, trem the richnef’s of the cargoes they import, and the {pirit with 


which they {pend the produce. 





Mariden’s Sumatra, p, 172. 
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Amoran, where is much rice 

and aharbour - - - - 1,000 
Bolong, producing wax, birds 

nefts,and muchrice - - 5,000 
Manado and Gorantellu - - 5,000 

Tayels 24,800 
which at 5. the tayel is, pounds 
fterling 124,000. The Dutch gar- 
rifon their different poffeffions on 
this ifland, with about 8 or goo Eu- 
ropeans, and country troops. 

he Dutch gain much on their 
copper money, which going amongft 
the highlanders, and often worn as 
ornament (by children efpecially), 
never returns. About the year 
1770, the Dutch obliged the inha- 
bitants of Limboton to build a fort 
near Koandang, 500 feet {quare; 
the walls three fathoms high. Se- 
toppo could have no view in de- 
ceiving me in this account. The 
poor man was ill at the time he 
gave it ms. 

I fhall now defcribe the great 
gulf (Sewa) from the information 
of Noquedah Inankee, who has al- 
ready been mentioned. I prefented 
the Noquedah with a fet of the 
charts (Pata), and views of land 
{Toolifan) of my New Guinea 
voyage ; on each of which he wrote 


name and explanation in the Bug- 


gefs language, and was much grati- 
fied with the prefent. 

Having pafied the ftrait between 
Celebes and Salayer, called the 
Buggeroons, keep on in a direétion 
N.E. by N. about 130 miles, and 
you will find, near the weft coalt of 
the Sewa, a {mall ifland called Ba- 
loonroo: it is vilible cight or ten 
leagues off, and has on its eaft end 
fome rocky iflots; they mult be left 
on the lefe hand going north. Fur- 
ther on, about a day’s fail, which I 
fix at fixty miles, is the mouth of 
the river Chinrana: this river takes 
its rife in the Warjoo country, and 
paffes through Bony ; the capital of 
which is called Tofforo, and lies a 
day’s journey by water from the 
mouth of the river; it has a good 
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muddy bar, paffable’ by large fhips, 
and navigable a good way up. It 
has feveral mouths; and there are 
many towns on its banks, as has 
been faid in both the divifions of 
Bony and Warjoo, where a great 
trade is carried on in gold, rice, 
fago, caflia, tortoife-fhell. pearls, 
{wallow, agal-agal, &c. &c. The 
anchorage 1s good eff the river’s 
mouth. 

Half a day’s fail further N. along 
the weft coaft of the Buggefs Bay or 
Sewa, is the river Peeneckee, not 
very confiderable. Further on are 
two places called Akolingan and 
Telludopin on the faid welt coal ; 
they are pretty well inhabited.— 
Continuing flill N. you come to the 
river Sewa, not very confiderable ; 
then to the river Loo, famous for 
boat building: then you come to 
Mankakoo, where there is gold and 
much fago very cheap: they have 
alfo caffia and feed pearl. 

Being now come to the bottom 
of the Buggefs Bay, the fago-tree 
abounds very much; and in many 
parts of the Sewa there are {pots of 
foul ground on which they fifh for 
{wallow, which they generally carry 
to Macaffar, to fell to the China 
Junk. 

On the eaft fide of the Sewa the 
country is not fo well inhabited as 
on the welt fide; the S. E. point of 
the Sewa is called Pajungan; here 
is a clufter of iflands, rather fmall!, 
with good anchorage amongft them. 
Having left the Bay, you come to 
the high mountains of Cabayan, 
and the ifland Booion, where lives 
a prince independent of any Bug- 
gefs power, but, I believe, under 
Dutch influence. 

This Noquedah Inankee had na- 
vigated a good deal about Celebes 
and the adjacent iflands: he told 
me the Gentoos, on the ifland Bally, 
worfhip feven gods, named in ge- 
neral Dewa; or rather one god, to 
whom they give feven different at- 
tributes; that there are fevera] places 
well inhabited weft of Carang-Aflem 
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on that ifland, named Padang, Ca- 

famba, and Tubang, which laft has 

aharbour. The high peak of Baily, 

bearing N. by E. from Carang- 

Affem road, is called Agong, and 

the high peak of Lomboc, Ran- 
amy. 

I alfo learned from him, that that 

art of Lomboc oppofite to Bally 
is called Safla, where is the road of 
Tanjong Carang (rocky point), into 
which you run over a rocky en- 
trance, with fix fathoms depth for 
200 yards. In the S, E. corner of 
this road is a harbour called ‘Tring, 
with feven and eight fathoms muddy 
ground. 

He alfo told me. that on the N, 
W. part of Lomboe is a harbour 
called Kombang. 1 confider ail 
this information about ‘Tanjong 
Carang road, Tring and Kombang 
harbours, as good hints. If thips 
go this way, it is furely worth while 
10 fend boats to reconnoitre the 
truth. I can never believe Inankee 
wanted to deceive; but the ideas 
of Malays in general (accu!tomed to 
{mall veilels) and ours are different 
with refpett to harbours: he calied 
Lomboc Strait Kallat Banco-banco, 
which means Whirlpool Strait. 
Banco is a Bally word, Kaillat a 
Malay word, fignifying {traits and 
here I cannot help mentioning the 
confortable and cheap refrefhinent 
that is to be had at Carang-Atfem 
{Rough Stone): fee Dalrympic’s 
maps; among{t which is a view of 
Bally Peak (Agong). Bullocks three 
dollars a-head, hogs a dollar: ducks 
twelve for a dollar, fowls twenty ; 
rice very cheap; and the great con- 
venience of watering by their coun- 
try canocs, that will cairy on board 
twenty or thirty gang cafks for a 
dollar, two cafks atatime, Bring 
the Peak (Agong) N. by FE. and an- 
chor in ten fathom fand and mud, 


amile from fhore, entirely out of 


the tide. The canoes go into a 
{mall river. and get excellent water. 
“Mhe elimaic of Celcbcs, alrcady 
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{poken of, alfo the animals, may be 
confidered as much_the'fanie as 
thofe of Sumatra, and the forme? as 
much diverlified ; of which Mr, 
Marfden gives a juft account. 

Inankee confirmed to me the ac- 
count I have given in my voyage 
to New Guinea, of the Gentoos on 
Lomboc having large tanks on the 
hills for watering the rice-grounds 
during dry weather. 

The gold of Celcbes is generally 
got, as on Sumatra, from the heds 
of rivers and torrents; and there 
are many {prings ifluing from cre. 
vices of rocks that bring fome little 
gold along with the water, which, 
running through a veflel bottomed 
with land, leaves its treafure behind, 

At Pulo Sinko, called Salida in 
fome maps, a Dutch fettlement in 
Sumatra, I remember, in 1758. clofe 
by the fea fide, a itmail {pring of 
freth water running, from a crevice 
of the rock equal to what iflues 
from an ordinary tea-urns it ran 
inio a {mali cafk, about the fize of 
a burter firkin: fome years after. 
wards the cafk was full of fand and 
gravel. he refident, Mynheer 
Van-Kempen, in 1771, took it into 
his head to wafh this gravel; for 
which purpofe a canoc, lying clofe 
1o the {pring, prefented itfelf as 
very convenient: he got froma 
firkin full of fand and gravel as 
much gold as made his i a {ize 
able ring, which I {aw on her finger, 

Some rivers are famous for giving 
gold of a high touch; others give 
pele gold, of a iow touch—Mas 
MIOAI. 

‘The Battas of Sumatra make 
tanks, well floured with planks, 
and place them near a brook or 
torrent; the tanks having gathered 
muchftediment, they turn in a buf 
falo, which being driven a good 
deal up and down amongit the wet 
earth, the gold fubfides; they the 
throw off the upper earth, and find 
more or els gold at the bottom, ae 
cording to their good fortune. 
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II. HE primeval religion of 

Iran, if we rely on the au- 
thorities adduced by Mohfani Fani, 
was’ that which Newton calls’ the 
oldeft (and it may julily be called 
the nobleft) of ail religions; “ a 
« firm belief that one Supreme God 
“made the world by his power, and 
“continually governed it by his 
“ providence ; a pious fear, love, 
“and adoration of him; ‘a duc re- 
“verence for parents and aged per- 
“fons; a fraternal affeftion for the 
“ whole human fpecies ; and a com- 
* paflionate tenderne{s even for the 
4% brute creation.” <A fyftem of de- 
votion fo pure and fublime could 
hardly, among mortals, be of long 
duration; and we learn from the 
Dabiflan, that the popular worfhip 


of the Iranians, under Huthang, 


was purely Sabian; a word of which 
I cannot offer any certain etymo- 
fogy, but which has been deduced 
by grammarians from Saba, a hoft, 
and particularly the hoft of heaven, 
or the celeftial bodies, in the adora- 
tion of which the Sabian ritual is be- 


lieved to have confifted. There is 
a defcription in the learned work 
jult mentioned of the feveral Per- 
fian temples dedicated to the {un and 
planets, of the images adored in 
them, and of the magnificent pro- 
eeffions to them on prefcribed fefti- 
vals, one of which is probably re- 
ptelented by fculpture in the ruined 
city of Jemfhid: But the planetary 
worfhip.in Perfia feems only a part 
of a far more complicated religion 
Which we now find in. thefe Indian 
provinces; for Mohfan affures us, 
that, in the opinion of the beit in- 
formed Perfians who profeffed the 
faith-of Hufhang, diftinguifhed from 
that of Zeratufht, the firft monarch 
of Iran and of the whole earth was 
Mahabad, a word apparently San- 
ferit; who divided the people into 
Vou, Al, 


four orders, the geligious, the mili- 
tary, the commercial, and the fer- 
vile; to which he afligned names 
unqueflionably the fame in their 
origin with thofe now applied to the 
four primary clafles of the Hindus, 
They added, that he received from 
the Creator, and promulgated among 
men, a facred book in a heavenly 
language, to which the Mufelman 
author gives the Arabic title of’ De- 
fatir, or regulations, but the -origi« 
nal name of which he has not men- 
tioned: and that fourteen Mahabads 
had appeared or would appear in 
human fhapes for the government of 
this world. Now when we know 
that the Hindus believe in fourteen 
Menu’s, or celeflial perfonages with 
iimilar funétions, the firft of whom 
left a book of regulations, or divine 
ordinances, which they hold equal 
to the Véda, and the language of 
which they believe to be that of the 
(sods, we can hardly doubt, that the 
firft corruption of the pureft and 
oldeft religion was the fyitem of In- 
dian theology invented by the Brah- 
mans, and prevalent in thofe terri- 
tories where the book of Mahabad, 
or Menu, is at this hour the ftandard 
of all religious and moral duties, 
The accefhon of Cay'umers to the 
throne of Perfia, in the eighth or 
ninth century before Chrift, feems 
to have been accompanied by a con- 
fiderable revolution both in govern- 
ment and religion, He was moft 
robably of a different race from the 
Mahabadians, who preceded him, 
and began perhaps the new fyftem 
of national faith which Hithang, 
whofe name it -bears, completed ; 
but the reformation was partial; for, 
while they rejeéted the complex pa- 
lytheifm of their predeceffors, they 
retained the laws of Mahabad with 
a fuperftitions veneration for the 
fun, the planets, and fire; thus res 
Aa fembling 
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fembling the Hindu feéts called 


Sauras and Sagnicas; the fecond of 
which is very numerous at Banares, 
where many agnihdtras are conti- 
nually blazing ; and where the Sag- 
nicas, when they enter on their fa- 
cerdotal office, kindle, with two 
pieces of the hard wood femi, a fire 
which they keep lighted through 
their lives for their nuptial ceremo- 
ny, the performance of folemn fa- 
crifices, the ob{cquies of departed 
anceftors, and their own funeral pile. 
This remarkable rite was continued 
by Zcratufht; who reformed the old 
religion by the addition of genii, or 
angels, preliding over months and 
days; of new ceremonies in the ve- 
neration fhewn to fire; of a new 
work which he pretended to have 
received from heaven; and, above 
all, by eftablifhing the a&tual adoxa- 
tion of one Supreme Being. He 
was born, according to Mohfan, in 
the diftri@ of Rai; and it was he, 
not, as Ammianis afferts, his pro- 
teétor Gufhtath, who travelled into 
India, that he might receive infor- 
mation from the Brahmans in theo- 
logy and ethicks. It is barely pofii- 
ble that Pythagoras knew him in the 
capital of Irak; but the Grecian fage 
mult then have been far advanced 
jn years, arid we have no certain 
evidence of an intercourfe between 
the two philofophers. The reformed 
religion of Perfia continued in force 
till that country. was fubdued by the 
Mufe}mans; and, without fludying 
the Zend, we have ample informa- 
tion corcerning it in the modcrn 
Perfian writings of feveral who pro- 
felled it. Bahman always named 
Zeratufht with reverence; but he 
was in truth a pure Theift, and 
firongly difclaimed any adoration of 
the fire or other elements: he denied 
that the dofirine of two coeval prin- 
ciples, f{upremely goodand fupremely 
bad, formed any part of his faith ; 
and he often repeated with emphatis 
the verfes of Firdaufi on the proftra- 
tion of Cyrus and his’ patesnal 
grandfather before the blazing altar: 
* Think not that they were adorers 
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“of fire, for that element was only 
an exalted objeét, on the luftre of 
‘** which they fixed their eyes; they 
** humbled themfelves a whole week 
“ before God; and. if thy under. 
* ftanding be ever fo little exerted, 
© thou mutt acknowledge thy: de. 
*¢ pendence on the Being fupremely 
* pure.” In a ftory, Sadi, near the 
clofe of his beautiful Buftan, con- 
cerning the idol of Sémanat’h, oy 
Mahadéva, confounds the religion 
of the Hindus with that of | the 
Gabrs, calling the Brahmans not 
only Moghs (which might be jufti- 
fied by a paflase in the Mefnavi), 
but even readers-of the Zend and 
Pazend. Now, whether this con- 
fufion proceeded from real or pre- 
tended ignorance, I cannot decide; 
but am as firmly convinced that the 
doétrines of the Zend were diftin& 
from thofe of the Veda, as I am that 
the religion of the Brahmans, with 
whom we converfe every day, pre; 
vailed in Perfia before the acceffion 
of Cay‘umers, whom the Parft’s, from 
refpett to his memory, confider as 
the firft of men, although they be 
lieve in an univerfal deluge before 
his reign. ° wie 
With the religion of the old Per. 
fians their philofophy (or as much 
as we know of it) was intimately 
conneéted ; for they were affiduous 
obfervers of the luminaries, which 
they adored and eftablifhed, accord- 
ing to Mohfan, who confirms, in 
fome degree, the fragments of Bee 
rofus, a number of artificial cycles 
with diftin€&t names, which feem to 
indicate a knowledge of the period 
in Which the equinoxes appear to 
revolve: they are faid alfo to have 
known the mott wonderful powers 
of nature, and thence to have ac. 
quired the fame of magicians and 
enchanters. ‘But I will only detain 
you with a few remarks on that me- 
tapbyfical theology which has been 
profeifled immemorially by a nue 
merous fe&t of Perfians and Hindus, 
was carried in part into Greece, and 
prevailseven now among the learned 
Mufelmans, who fometimes avow it 
; without 
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without referve. The modern phi- 
lofophers of this perfuafion are 
called Sifis, either from the Greck 
word for a fage, or from the woollen 
mantle which they ufed to wear in 
feme provinces of Perfia. Their 
fundamental tenets are, That nothing 
exifts abfolutely but God; that the 
human foul is an emanation from 
his ellence, and, though divided for 
atime from its heavenly fource, will 
be finally re-united with it ; that the 
highelt poflible happinefs will arife 
from its re-union; and that the 
chief good of mankind, in this tran- 
fitory world, confifts in as perfeé 
an union with the Eternal Spirit as 
the incumbrances of a mortal frame 
will allow; that, for this purpofe, 
they fhould break all connettion (or 
taalluk, as they call it) with extrinfic 
objects, and pafs through life with- 
out attachments, as a {wimmer in 
the ocean ftrikes freely without the 
impediment of clothes; that they 
fhould be ftraight and free as the 
cyprels, whofe fruit 1s hardly per- 
ceptible, and not fink under a load 
Jike fruit-trees attached to a trellis ; 
that if mere earthly charms have 
power to influence the foul, the 
idea of celeftial beauty muft over- 
whelm it in extatic delight; that, 
for want of apt words to exprefs the 
divine perfeétions and the ardour of 
devotion, we muft borrow fuch ex- 
preflions as approach the neare{t to 
our ideas, and {peak of beauty and 
love in atranfcendant and myftical 
fenfe; that, like a reed, torn from 
its native bank, dike wax feparated 
from its delicious honey, the foul of 
man bewails its difunion with me- 
lancholy mufic, and fheds burning 
tears, like the lighted taper, waiting 
paffionately for the moment of its 
extinétion, as a difengagement from 
earthly trammels, and the means of 
returning to its Only Beloved. 

Such in part (for 1 omit the minuter 
and more fubtile metaphyfics of the 
Sifis, which are mentioned in Fhe 
Dabiftin) is the wild and enthufiaftic 
religion of the modern Perfian poets, 
efpecially of the {weet Hafiz and the 
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great Maulavi: fuch is the fyftem of 
the Védanti philofophers and beft 
lyric poets of India; and as it was a 
fyftem of the higheft antiquity in 
both nations, it may be added to the 
many other proofs of an immemorial 
affinity between them. 

III. On the ancient monuments 
of Perfian fculpture and archite@ture, 
we have already made fuch obferva- 
tions as were fufficient for our pur- 
pofe; nor will you be furprifed at 
the diverfity between the figures at 
Elephanta, which are manifeftly 
Hindu, and thofe at Perfepolis, 
which are merely Sabian, if you con- 
cur with me in believing, that the 
Takhti Jemfhid was ereéted after 
the time of Cayumers, when the 
Brahmans had migrated from Iran, 
and when their intricate mythology 
had been fuperfeded by the fimpler 
adoration of the pianets and of fire. 

IV. As tothe {ciences or arts of 
the old Perfians, I have little to fay ; 
and no complete evidence of them 
is found to exift. Mohfan {peaks 
more than once of ancient verfes in 
the Pahlavi language; and Bahman 
affured me. that fome fcanty remains 
of them had been preferved, Their 
mufic and painting, which Nazami 
celebrated, have irrecoverably pe- 
rifhed ; and in regard to Mani, the 
painter and impoftor, whofe book of 
drawings calied Artang, which he 
pretended to be divine, is fuppofed 
to have been deftroyed by tlie Chi- 
nefe, in whofe dominions he had 
fought refuge, the whole tale is too 
modern to throw any light on the 
quettions before us concerning the 
Origin of nations. and the inhabi- 
tants of the primitive world. 

Thus has it been proved, by clear 
evidence and plain reafoning, that 
a powerful monarchy was eftablifhed 
in Iran long before the Affyrian, or 
Pifhdadi, government; that it was 
in truth a Hindu monarchy, though 
if any chufe to call it Cufian, Caf- 
dean, or Scythian, we fhall not enter 
into a debate on mere names; that 
it fubfifled many centuries ; and that 
its hiflory has been ingratted on that 
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of the Hindus, who founded the 
monarchies of Ayédhya and Indra- 
preftha; that the language of the 
firft Perfian empire was the mother 
of the Sanferit, and confequently of 
the Zend and Farfi, as well as of 
Greek, Latin, and Gothic; that the 
language of the Aflyrians was the 
parent of Chaldaicand Pahlavi; and 
that the primary Tartarian language 
allo had been current in the fame 
empire; although, as the Tartars 
had no books, or even lettcrs, we 
cannot with certainty trace their 
unpolifhed and variable idioms.— 
We difcover therefore in Perfia, at 
the earlieft dawn of hiftory, the 
three diftin& races of men, whom I 
defcribed on former occafions as pof- 
fellors of India, Arabia, ‘Vartar: ; 
and whether they were colleéted in 
Iran from diftant regions, or di- 
verged from it, as from a common 
center, we fhal! eafily determine by 
the following confiderations. 

Let us obferve, in the firlt plaee, 
the central pofition of Iran, which 
is bounded by Arabia, by ‘Tariary, 
and by India: whilft Arabia lies 
contiguous to Iran only, but is 1e- 
mote from Tartary, and divided even 
from the fkirts of India by a conf- 
derable gulf; no country, therefore, 
but Perfia, feems likely to have {cnt 
forth its colonies to all the kingdoms 
of Afia. The Brahmans could never 
have migrated from India to Iran, 
becaule they are exprelsly forbidden 
by their olde{t exilting laws to leave 
the region which they inhabit at this 
day; the Arabs have not even a 
tradition of an emigration into Perfia 
before Mohammed, nor had they 
indeed any inducement to quit their 
beauiiful and extenfive domains : 
and as to the Tatars, we have no 
tiace in hiflory of their departure 
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from their plains and forefts till the 
invafion of the Medes, who, accord 
ing to etymologills, were the fons of 
Madai; and even they were con. 
dutted by princes of an Affyrian fa. 
mily. The three races therefore, 
whom we have alrcady mentioned 
(and more than three ‘we have not 
yet found), migrated from Iran,-as 
from their common country, And 
thus the Saxon chronicle, I prefume 
from geod authority, brings the fir 
inhabitants of Britain from Ar- 
menia; while a late very learned 
writer concludes, afier all his labo- 
rious refearches, that the Goths or 
Scythians. came from Perfia; and 
another contends with great force, 
that both the Iiifh and old Britong 
proceeded feveraily from the borders 
of the Caipian; a coincidence of 
conclufions from different media, 
by perfons wholly unconneéted, 
which could icarce have happened, 
if they were not grounded on folid 
principles, We may therefore hold 
this propotition firmly eftablifhed, 
that Iran, or Perfia in its largeft 
fenie, was the true center ef popu 
lation, of knowledge, of languages, 
and of arts; which, inflead of tra- 
velling wellward only, as it has 
been fancifully fuppoled, or eat 
ward, as might with equal reafon 
have been ailerted, were expanded 
in ali direétions to all the regions of 
the world in which the Hindu race 
had fettled under various denomina 
tions. But, whether Atfia has not 
produced other races of men difting 
from the Hindus, the Arabs, or the 
Tartars, or Whether any apparent 
diverfity may not have {prung from 
an intermixture of thofe three in 
different proportions, mult be the; 
fubject of a future enquiry. 


ESSAY VII.—On toe PROGRESS or NAVIGATION. 


Portugucfe Voyages in the Fifteenth, and Beginning of the Sixteenth Century 


N 1447, Nuno Triflan advanced 
fixity leagues beyond Cape Verde, 
and entered Rie Grande. Alvaro 


Fernandez profecuting the fame 
voyage, went forty leagues beyond, 
Triftan, A varicty of voyages were 

now 
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now made to the coalt of Africa, to 
trade for black flayes, 

The king of Portugal granted 
Prince Henry a patent to fettle the 
Azores; and, in 1462, the iflands of 
Cape Verde were difcovered by An- 
tonio de Nola, a Genoefe, in the 
fervice of Portugal. 

-In1471, Juan de Santarem and 
Pedro de Efcubar penetrated as far 
as La Mina, in the fifth degree of 
latitude, and afterwards to Cape St. 
Catharine, in 2% degrees. Terdi- 
nand Po alfo difcovered the ifland 
that goes by his name. About the 
fame time the iflands of St. Thomas, 
Anno Bono, and Principe, were 
difcovered. 

- Being now full 
profit to be derive 


intent on the 
from the trade, 


difcoveries were not purfued with 
any great degree of alacrity. How- 
ever, in 1480, James Cam ran as 
far along the coaft as to the 22d de- 
gree of fouth latitude. 

In 1486, Bartholomew Diaz was 
fent out with three fhips to difcover 


India. He had the good fortune to 
difcover the fouthern promontory 
of Africa, which, from the ftorms he 
encountered there, he denominated 
Cape Tormentofo, but which, from 
the profpeét it afforded of opening 
the way to India, was, by the king 
of Portugal, called the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

Anno 1497. King Emanuel. who 
with the crown of Portugal had 
inherited the ambition of enlarging 
his dominions, and the defire of 
finding a way by fea to the Kall- 
Indies, appointed Valco de Gama, 
a gentleman of undaunted {pirit, 
admiral of thofe fhips he defigned 
for this expedition. which were only 
three, and a tender; their names 
were the St. Gabriel, the St. Ra- 

hacl and Berrio; the captains 

fafco de Gama admiral, Paul de 
Gama his brother, and Nicholas 
Nunez, and Gonzalo Nunez of the 
tender, which was laden with pro- 
wifions. Gama failed from Litfbon 
@n the 8th of July, and the fiult 
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land he came.to..after almoft five 
months fail. was the bay of St. 
Helena, where he took fome blacks. 
The 2zoth of. November he failed: 
thence, and doubled the. Cape of 
Good Hope, and on the esth 
touched at the, Bay of St. Blas, 60, 
leagues beyond the aforefaid cape, 
where he exchanged fome 'merchan- 
dize with the natives. Here he 
took all the provifions out of-the 
tender, and burnt it. On Chrift- 
mas-day they faw the land, which 
for that reafon they called. Terra 
do Natal, that is, Chriftmas-Land; 
then the. river they named. De los 
Reyes, that is, of the kings, becaufe 
difcovered on the Feaft of. the 
Epiphany; and after that Cape Cor- 
rientes, pafling 50. leagues cn 
Zofala without feeing it, where they 
went up a river in which were boats 
with fails made.of palm-tree leaves : 
the people were not fo black. as 
thofe they had feen before, and un- 
derftood the Arabic charatter, who 
faid that to the eaftward lived  pec- 
ple who failed in veffels like thofe 
of the Portuguefe, This river Gama 
called De Bons Sinays, or of Good 
Tokens, becaufe it put himin hopes 
of finding what he came in fearch 
of. Sailing hence, he again came 
to an anchor among the iflands of 
St. George oppofite io Mozambique, 
and removing thence anchored a-« 
gain above the town of Mozam- 
bique in 14 degrees and a half of 
fouth latitude; whence after a fhort 
flay, with the afliftance of a Moorifh 
pilot, he touched at Quiloa, and 
Monbaaa; and having at Melinda 
fettled a peace with the Moorifh 
king of that place, and taken in a 
Guzarat pilot, he fet fail for India, 
and crofling that great gulph of 7oo 
leagues in 20 days, anchored two 
leagues below Calicut on the goth 
of May. To this place had Gama 
difcovered 1200 leagues beyond 
what was known betore, drawing 
a flraight line from the river Del 
Infante, difcovered by Bartholomew 
Diaz, to the port of Calicut, for in 

failing 
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failing about by the coaft it is much 
more. Returning home not far 
from the coa{t, he fell in with the 
iflands of Anchediva, fignifying in 
the Indian language five iflards, 
becaufe they are fo many; and 
having had fight of Goa, at a 
diftance, failed over again to the 
coaft of Africa, and anchored near 
the town of Magadoxa, At Me- 
linda he was received friendly by 
the king, but being again under 
fail, the fhip St. Raphael ftrack on 
the fhore and was loft, giving her 
name to thofe fands: all the men 
were faved by the other two fhips, 
which parted in a ftorm - near 
Cabo Verde. Nicholas Coello ar- 
rived firft at Lifbon, and foon after 
him Vafco de Gama, having {pent 
in his voyage two years and aloft 
two months. Of 160 men he car- 
ried out, only 55 returned home, 
who were all well rewarded. 

Anno 1500. King Emanuel, en- 
couraged by the fuccefs of Vifco de 
Gama, fitted out a fleet of 19 fail 
under the command of Peter Al- 
varez Cabral, and in it 1z00 men, 
to gain footing in India. He failed 
on the 8th of March, and meeting 
with violent ftorms was blown off 
from the coa(t of Africa fo far, that 
on Eafter Eve the fleet came into a 

ort, which for the fafety found in 
it was called Seguro, and the country 
at that time Santa Cruz, being the 
fame now known by the name of 
Brazil, on the fouth continent of 
America. Hence the admiral fent 
back a fhip to advertife the king of 
the accidental new difcovery, leav- 
ing two Portuguefe afhore to en- 
guire into the cuftoms and produtt 
of the land, Sailing thente on the 
a2th of May for the Cape of Good 
Hope, the fleet was for 20 days in a 
moit dreadful ftorm, infomuch that 
the fea {wallowed up four fhips, 
and the admiral arrived with only 
fix at Zofala on the 16th of July, 
and on the goth at Mozambique; 
where having refitted, he profecuted 
his voyage to Quiloa, and thence to 





Melinda, whence the fleet flood 
over for India, and reached Anche- 
diva on the e4th of Auguft: then 
coming to Calicut, peace and com- 
merce was there agreed on with 
Zamorin, or king of Calicut, but 
was foon broken, and the Portuguefe 
entered into flri€t amity with ‘the 
kings of Cochin and Cananor, 
where they took in their lading and 
returned to Portugal. 

Anno 1501. John de Nova de. 
parted from Lifbon with four fhips 
and 400 men, and in his way dif- 
covered the ifland of Conception, 
in eight degrees of fouth latitude, 
and onthe eaft fide of Africa that 
which from him was called the ifland 
of John de Nova. At Cananor 
and Cochin he took in all his 
lading, deftroying many veffels of 
Calicut, and in his return home 
found the ifland of St. Helena in 
15 degrees of fouth latitude, diftant 
1549 leagues from Goa, and 1100 
from Lifbon, being then unpeopled, 
but fince of great advantage to all 
that ufe the trade of India. 

Anno 1502. The king fet outa 
fleet of 20 fail commanded by the 
firft difcoverer of India, Vafco de 
Gama, whofe fecond voyage this 
was. No new difcoveries were 
made by him, but only trade fecured 


at- Cochin and Cananor, feveral’ 


fhips of Calicut taken and deftroyed, 
the king of Quiloa, on the coalt of 
Africa was brought to fubmit him- 
felf to Portugal, and pay tribute; 
and Vafco de Gama returned home 
with nine fhips richly laden, leaving 
Vincent Sodre behind with five 
fhips to fcour the coafts of India, 
and fecure the faétories there. 
Anno 1503. Nine fhips were fent 
under three feveral commanders, 
Alfonfo de Albuquerque, Francis 
de Albuquerque, and Antony de 
Saldanha, each ‘of them having 
three fhips. The Albuquerques with 
permiffion of the king built a fort 
at Cochin, burnt fome towns, took 
many fhips of Calicut, and then re- 
turned richly laden homewards, 
where 
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where Alfonfo arrived fafe with his 
fhips, but Francis and his were 
never more heard of, Saldanha 
the third of thefe commanders, gave 
his name to a bay fhort of the Cape 
of Good Hope, where he endea- 
youred to water; but it coft the 
blood of fome of his men, and there- 
fore the place was called Aguada 
de Saldanha, or Saldanha’s water- 
ing-place. Thence proceeding on 
his voyage, he obliged the king 
of Monbaza on the other coaft of 
Africa to accept of peace; and 
then went tq cruize upon the 
Moors at the mouth of the Red- 
Sea, which was the poft appointed 
him. 

Anno 1504. Finding no good 
was to be done in India without a 
confiderable force, King Emanuel 
fitted out 13 fhips, the largeft that 
had been yet built in Portugal, and 
in them 1200 men, all under the 
command of Lope Soarez, who 
made no further difcoveries, only 
concluded peace with Zamorin, and 
yeturned rich home. 

Anno 1505. D. Francifco de 
Almeyda was fent to India, with the 
title of viceroy, carrying with him 
22 fhips, and in them 1500 men, 
with whom he attacked and took 
the town of Quiloa on the eaft coatt 
of Africa, and in about 9 degrees 
of fouth latitude, where he built a 
fort; then burnt Monbaza on the 
fame coaft in four degrees, and 
failing over to India ereéted another 
fort in the ifland Anchediva, and a 
third at Gananor on the Malabar 
coaft. : 

Anno 1596. James Fernandez 
Pereyra, commander of one of the 
fhips left to cruize upon the mouth 
of the Red-Sea, returned to Lifbon 
with the news of his having dif- 
covered the ifland Zocotora, not 
far diftant from the faid mouth, 
and famous for producing the beit 
aloes, from it called Succotrina. In 
March this year failed from Lifbon 
Alfonfo de Albuquerque, and Trif- 
tan du Cunha, with 13 fhips, and 
1300 men, the former to command 
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the trading fhips, the latter to cruize 
on the coaft of Arabia: in their 
paflage they had a fight of Cape St. 
Auguftin in Brazil; and ftanding 
over from thence for the Cape of 
Good Hope, Triftan da Cunha ran 
far away to the fouth, and difcover- 
ed the iflands which ftill retain his 
name, Sailing hence, fome difcovery 
was made upon the ifland of Mada- 
gafcar, that of Zocotora fubdued, 
and the fleet failed part. for the 
coaft of Arabia, and part for India. 
In the former Albuquerque took 
and plundered the town of Calayate, 
the fame he did to Mafcate, Soar 
{ubmitted, and Orfuzam they found 
abandoned by the inhabitants. This 
done, Albuquerque failed away to 
Ormuz, then firit feen by Europe- 
ans. This city is feated in an 
ifland, at the mouth of the Per- 
fian gulph, fo barren that it pro- 
duces nothing but falt and ful- 
phur, but it is one of the greateft 
marts in thofe countries. Hence 
Albuquerque failed to India, where 
he ferved fome time under the. com- 
mand of the Viceroy Almeyda, till 
he was himfelf made governor of 
the Portuguefe conquefts in thofe 
parts, which was in the year 1510, 
during which time the whole bufi- 
nefs was to fettle trade, build forts, 
and erect faftories along the coalts 
already known, that is, all the eaft 
fide of Africa, the fhores of Arabia, 
Perfia, Guzarat, Cambaya, Decan, 
Canara, and Malabar; and indeed 
they had employment enough, if 
well followed, to have held them 
many more years. But avarice and 
ambition know no bounds; the Por- 
tuguefe had not yet paffed Cape 
Comorin, the utmoft extent of the 
Malabar coaft, and therefore, 

Anno 1510,° James Lopez de 
Sequeira was fent from Lifbon with 
orders to fail as far as Malaca: this 
is a city feated on that peninfula, 
formerly called Aurea Cherfonefus, 
running Out into the Indian fea 
from the main lagd, to which it is 


joined by a narrow neck of tand on 


the north, and on the fouth fepa- 
rated 
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rated from the ifland of Sumatra by 
a fmail ftrait-or channel: Malaca 
was at that time the greateft empo- 
rium of-all the further India, thi. 
ther Sequeira was fent to fettle 
trade, or rather to difcover what 
advantages might be gained; but 
the Moors who watched to deftroy 
him, having failed of their defign 
to murder him at an entertainment, 
contrived to get thirty of his men 
afhore’on pretence of loading fpice, 
and then falling on them and the 
fhips at the fame time killed eight 
Portuguefe, took fixty, and the 
fhips with difficulty got away. How- 
ever here we have Malaca difcover- 
ed, and a way open to all the fur- 
ther parts of India. In his way to 
Malaca, Sequeira made peace with 
the kings of Achem, Pedir and 
Pacem, all at that time fmall princes 
at the north-weft ‘end of the ifland 
Sumatra. Whilft Sequeira was thus 
employed, Albuquerque affaults the 
famous city of Goa, feated in a 
fmall ‘tend of the coaft of Decan, 
and taking the inhabitants unpro- 
vided, made himfelf mafter of it, 
but enjoyed it not long; for Hidal- 
can the former owner returning 
with 6oo00 men, drove him out of 
it after a fiege of 20 days: yet the 
mexi year he again took it by force, 
and it has ever fince continued in 
the hands of the Portuguefe, and 
been the metropolis of all their 
dominions in the eaft, being made 
an archbifhop’s fee, and the refi- 
dence of the viceroy who has the 
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governinent of all the conquefts ik 
thofe parts, Albuquerque flufhed 
with this fuccefs, as foon as. he had 
fettled all fafe at Goa, failed for 
Malaca with 1400 fighting men in 
ig fhips. By the way he took five 
fhips, and at his arrival on the coat 
of Sumatra was complimented by 
the kings of Pedir and Pacem, It is 
not unworthy relating in this place, 
that in one of the fhips taken at 
this time was found Nehoada Bee. 
guea, one of the chief contrivers of 
the treachery againft Sequeira ; and 
though he had received feveral 
mortal wounds, yet not one drop 
of blood came from him; but ag 
foon as a bracelet of bone was taken 
off his arm, the blood gufhed out 
at all parts. The Indians faid this 
was the bone of a beaft called cabis, 
which fome will have to be found 
in Siam, and others in the ifland of 
Java, which has this ftrange virtue, 
but none has ever been found 
fince. This being looked upon as 
a great treafure, was fent by Albu. 
querque to the king of Portugal, but 
the fhip it went in was caft away, 
fo that we have loft the rarity, if 
be truce there ever was any fuch, 
Albuquerque failing over to Ma- 
laca had the Portuguefe that had 
been taken from Sequeira delivered; 
but that not being all he came for, 
he landed his men, and at the 
fecond affault made himfelf mafter 
of the city, killing or driving out 
all the Moors, and peopling it 
again with {trangers and Malays, 
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From the Tranfatlions of the Society of Antiguarics of Scotland. 


Thane, which fignifies a fer- 
vant, held, under the king, a 
wurifdi€tion over a diftridt called a 
‘Thanedom, and afterwards a fheriff- 
dom, or county. His office was to 
give judgement in all civil and cri- 
minal! cafes within his Thanedom. 
Upon perufing the claims of he- 


reditary jurifdiftions in Scotland, 
when they were annexed to the 
crown, in 1748, I find, that in the 
year 1405, a precept was granted 
by Robert Duke of Albany, regent 
of Scotland, for infefting Donald, 
Thane of Calder, in his Thanedom, 
as heir at law to Andrew, Thane of 
Calder, 
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Of the Offices of Thane and Abthane. 


Galder, his father, to whom he had 
previoufly been ferved heir, and re- 
toured in the heritable offices of 
fheriff (or Thane) of, Nairn, and 
conttable of the caftle of Nairn. He 
was accordingly feifed of his lands 
and Thanedom, and the feiline is 
produced as a voucher in the year 
1748. to —- the faét. By this it 
ee ee 

exercifed a jurifdi€tion over the 
Thanedom, and afterwards fheriff- 
dom, of Nairn. 

The title of Earl, (an Englith dig- 
nity, derived from the Saxon word 
Ehre, fignifying honeur, and the 
monofyllable all) was introduced in 
Scotland, firft, by Malcolm Can- 
more, and gained ground, to the 
prejudice of the more ancient title 
of Thane, ‘The title of Earl was 
eften granted without any jurildic- 
tion annexed to it, but the dignity 
of Thanc, never. And this, per- 
haps, was the chief reafon for its 
totahdifufe in the year 1476, when 
William, Thane of Calder, had his 
Thanedom ereéted into a free ba- 
rony and regality. He was the laft 
Thane in Scotiand; for the crown, 
toadd to its intluence, then abolifhed 
this dignity. 


As to the very ancient title of | 


Abthane, J am more at a lofs to 
point out the nature and exicnt of 
its jurifdiétion, I find Crinan, Ab- 
thane of Dull and the weltern ifles. 
—He married Beatrix, the eldef{t 
daughter of Malcolm II, and was 
father to Duncan I, king. of Scot- 
land; he was confidered as the molt 
powerful man in the kingdom, 
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It 1s generally thought that he ex- 
rcifed the office of chief jufticiar 
over the kingdom, perhaps in a 
fimilar manner as it was exercifed 
by the family of Argyle, {0 late as 
the year 1628, when the Lord Lorn, 
heritable jufticiar of all Scotland, 
did refign that high office to King 
Charles I. , 
In addition to the office of chief 
jufticiar, Crinan, it is thought, was 
the king’s fleward over the crown 
lands in the weitern ifles, as well as 
a large diftri on the main land.of 
Scotland, called Duil. 

What the extent was of the 
crown’s patrimony, called Dull, I 
do net know; but, in the claim of 
Sir Robert Menzies for the lordfhip 
of Apin O’Dull, in 1748, the Lord 
Advocate, in his reply, fays, that 
the lordfhip of Apin O’Dull was 
anciently a part of the patrimony of 
the crown. And it is natural to 
fuppofe that it was part of Crinan’s 
Abthanedom. 

The lordthip of Apin O’Dull, as 
claimed by Sir Robert Menzies, 
comprehends ‘the lands fituated in 
the parifhes of Weem and Dull, and 
Logierait. t 

Crinan was the laft Abthane in 
Scotland; for his fon, Duncan I. 
appointed Bancho, Thane of Loch- 
aber, as his Dapifer or Senefcalus ; 
and Malcolm Canmore appointed 
Walter to the office of Dapifer do- 
mini rests, which became hereditary 
in his family, until they fucceeded 
to the throne, in the perfon of Ro- 
bert II, } 


ACCOUNT of tHe CITY or MECCA, AND THE PILGRIMAGE 
oF tHE MUSSULMANS, 


NIEBUHR, 


BY M. 


HIS city is fituate in a dry and 

barren traét of country, a full 
day’s journey from Jidda. A few 
leagues beyond it, nearer the high- 
lands, however, abundance of excel- 
lent fruits is to be found. In the 
fummer months, the heat is exceflive 
at Mecca; and, to avoid and mos 

Vou, XI, 


derate it as much as poffible, the in- 
habitants carefully fhut their win- 
dows and water the ftreets. ‘There 
have becn inftances of perfons fuflo- 


“cated in the middle of the ftrcets by 


the burning wind called.Samoum or 
Samiel. 

Asa great part of the firit nobility 
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in Hedjas live at Mecca, the build- 


ings are better here than in any other 
city in Arabia. Among its elegant 
edifices, the moft remarkable is the 
famous Kaba, or houfe of God, 
which was held in high veneration 
by the Arabians, even before the 
days of Mahomet. 

My curiofity would have led me 
to fee this facred and fingular ftruc- 
ture, but no Chriftian dares enter 
Mecca. Not that there is any fuch 
exprefs prohibition in the laws of 
Mahomet, or that liberal-minded 
Mahometans could be offended; but 
the prejudices of the people in ge- 
neral, with refpeét to the fan&tity of 
the place, make them think that it 
would be profaned by the feet of in- 
fidel Chriftians, They even per- 
fuade themfelves, that Chriltians are 
reftrained from approaching it bya 
fupernatural power. They tell of 
an infidel, who audacioufly advanced 
within fight of Mecca, but was there 
attacked by all the dogs of the city, 
and was fo {truck with the miracle, 


and with the auguft afpe& of the 
Kaba, that he immediately became 
Muffulman. 

There is therefore ground for the 


refumption, that all the Chriftians 
of Europe, who defcribe Mecca as 
eye-witnefles, have been renegadocs 
who have efcaped from Turkey. A 
recent example confirms this fufpi- 
cion, Upon a promife of being fuf- 
fered to adhere to his religion, a 
French furgeon was prevailed with 
to attend the Emir Hadgi to Mecca, 
in the quality of his phytician. But 
he had not proceeded far, when he 
was forced to /ubmit to circumcifion, 
and then fuifered to continue his 
yourney. 

Although the Mahometans permit 
not Europeans to vifit Mecca, they 
make no difficulty of defcr:bing the 
Kabatothem. I even obtained at 
Kahira a drawing of that ‘holy place, 
which I had afterwards an oppor- 
tunity of correéting, from another 
draught by a Turkifh painter. This 
painter‘ gained his livelihood by 


é 
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making fuch draughts of the Kaba, 
and felling them to pilgrims. 

To judge from thofe defigns, and 
from the relations of many Muflul- 
mans of fufficient veracity, the Kaba 
mutt be an aukward fhapelefs build. 
ing; a fort of {quare tower it is, 
covered on the top with a piece of 
black gold-embroidered filk ftuff, 
This {tuff is wrought at Kahira, and 
changed every year at the ex pence 
of the Turkifh fultan. The gutters 
upon this building are of pure gold, 

What feems to be moft magnificent 
about this facred edifice, is the ar- 
cades around the fquare in which the 
Kaba ftands. ‘They fpeak, in terms 
of high admiration, of a vaft number 
of lamps and candlefticks of gold 
and filver with which thofe arcades 
are ijluminated. However, even 
by thofe accounts, in which the 
truth is apparently exaggerated, the 
riches of the Kaba are far from 
equal in value to what is difplayed 
in fome catholic churches in Europe, 

In the Kaba is particularly one 
fingular relic, which is regarded with 
extreme véneration, This is the 
famous black ftone, faid to have been 
brought by the angel Gabriel in 
order to the con{truétion of that 
edifice. ‘he {tone, according to 
the account of the clergy, was, at 
firft, of a bright white colour, fo as 
even to dazzle the eyes at the dif- 
tance of four days journey; but it 
wept fo long, and fo abundantly for 
the fins of mankind, that it became 
at length Opaque. and at laft abfo- 
lutcly black. ‘This ftone, of fo come 
paffionate a charaéter, every Mufs 
lulman mutt kifs, or at leaft touch, 
every time he goes round the Kaba, 
Neither the ftone of Abraham, nor 
that of Ifmael, receives the fame ho- 
rOUrs ; pilgrims are not obliged either 
to vilit or to kifs them. 

The Arabs venerate the Kaba, as 
having been built by Abraham, and 
having been his houfe of prayer.— 
Within the fame inclofure is the 
well of Zemzem, valued for the exe 
cellence of its water, and no lefs for 

‘its 
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its miraculous origin, Hagar, when 
banifhed by her matter, fet little If- 
mael down here, while fhe fhould 
find fome water to quench his thirit. 
Returning, after an unfuccefsful 
fearch, fhe was furprifed to fee a 
{pring burfting up from the ground 
between the child’s legs, That 
{pring is the prefent well of Zem- 
zem. 

Anothér ornament of the Kaba, 
is a row of metal pillars furrounding 
it, Thele pillars are joined by chains, 
on which hang a vaft number of 
fiver lamps. ‘The porticos or ar- 
cades above-mentioned are defigned 
to proteét the pilgrims from the 
torrid heat of the day. They an- 
fwer likewife another purpofe; for 
the merchants, of whoin great num- 
bers accompany the caravans, ex- 
pofe their wares for fale under thofe 
arcades. 

The Mahometans have fuch high 
ideas of the fanétity of Mecca, that 
they fuppofe it to extend even to 
the environs of the city. Its terri- 
tory is reputed facred to a certain 
diftance round, which is indicated 
by marks fet for this purpofe. Every 
caravan find one of thole marks on 
their way, which warns the pilgrims 
to put on the modeft garb which it 
becomes them to wear on that facred 
ground. 

Every Muffulman, it is well 
known, is obliged, once in his life, 
to vifit Mecca, and perform atts of 
devotion in the facred places. If 
this law were ftri€tly obierved, the 
concourfe of pilgrims would be im- 
menfe ; nor could the city contain 
fuch crouds from every country in 
which the Mahometan religion has 
been introduced. It may be pre- 
fumed, therefore, that none but fuch 
as are more than ordinarily devout 
difcharge this duty. 

Thofe indeed. whofe circum ftances 
do not adinit of their undertaking io 
difant a journey, are allowed to 
hire a perfon to pei form it for them. 
But a pilgrim, in this charaéter, can 
aé for no more than one perfon at 
the fame time; and, to prevent im- 


pofture, he muft bring back a formal 
atteftation from an Imam in Mécca- 
bearing, that he has aétually per- 
formed the appointed devotional 
exercifes in the holy places, in the 
name of fuch a perfon, living or 
dead ; for, even ahes the death of a 
man, who, during his life, negleéted 
the fulfilling of this point of the 
law, the duty may {till be difcharged 
in his name, and for his benefit. I 
have fometimes met with pilgrims 
by profeffion, who had been ill paid 
by their employers, and were obliged 
to afk alms. 

Few as the caravans are, in pro- 
portion to the numbers of the Mul- 
fulmans, even thofe few are com- 
poled, in great part, of perfons who 
go upon other motives than devo- 
tion ; fuch as merchants, who think 
this the fafeft opportunity for the 
conveyance of their goods, and the 
moft favourable for the fale of them; 
purveyors of all forts, who furnifh 
the pilgrims with neceffaries; and 
foldiers, paid by the caravan for 
efcorting them. From this it hap- 
pens, that many perfons have feen 
Mecca feveral times, without ever 
vifiting it upon any but views of 
intereit, 

The moft confiderable of thefe 
caravans is that of Syria, command- 
ed by the Pacha of Damafcus. At 
a certain diftance from Mecca, it 


joins that from Egypt, which is the. 


{econd in numbers, and is condutted 
by a Bey, who takes the title of 
Emir Hadgi.’ A third comes from 
Yemen; and a fourth, ftill fmaller 
in numbers, from the country of 
Lachfca. A few pilgrims come by 
the Red Sea, and from the Arabian 
fettlements on the coaft of Africas 
The Perfians join that which is from 
Bagdad, and is conduéted by the 
Pacha. His poft is lucrative; for 
he fqueezes large fums from the 
Perfian heretics. 

When giving an account of what 
I faw on board our veffcl, in the 
pailage between Suez and Jidda, I 
had occafion to fpeak of the [hhram, 
and of the place where pilgrims are 
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obliged to aflume the garb of humi- 
lity. I may add, that they muft 
proceed without delay to Mecca, as 
foon, as they arrive on the border of 
the facred territory. A Greck re- 
negado, who had come in’ our com- 
pany from Suez, was difpofed to reft 
for fome time at Jidda; but the re- 
proaches which he found thrown 
out upon him, for fuch an inftance 
of indifference about the objeét of 
his journey, obliged him to fet off 
for Mecca fooner than was favour- 
able to the ftate of his bufinels in 
Jidda. * 

- Befides, it is truly advantageous 
to a pilgrim to hafte forward to the 
holy places. If he has not been 
prefent from the commencement, at 
the celebration of all the ceremonies, 
and performed every appointed aét 
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of devotion, he cannot obtain the 
title of Hadgi; an honour much 
coveted by the Turks, becaule it 
confers fubftantial privileges, and 
cominands refpeét to thofe who bear 
it. The rarity of this title, in Ma- 
hometan countrics, is a proof how 
negligently the law enjoining pil 
grimage is obferved, 

A fimilar cuftom prevails among 
the Chriflians in the Eaft,.who alfo 


make much ado about the title of : 


Hadei or Mokdafi, which they gave 
to pilgrims of their communion, If 
order to acquire this title, it ‘s not 
enough for a perfon to go in pilgri. 
mage to Jerufalem; he mult {pend 
the feafon of the paffover in that 
city, and affift at all the ceremonies 
in the holy wecks, 


An ACCOUNT of « STAG’s HEAD ann HORNS, rounp at 
ALPORT, 1x true COUNTY or DERBY. 


In a Letter from the Rev. Robert Barker, B. D. 


From the Philofophical Tranfaclious of the Royal’ Socicty of London, 


BOUT® five years ago, fome 

men working in a quarry of 
that kind of flone which in this part 
of the country we call tuft,* at 
about five or fix feet below the fur- 
face, in avery folid part of the rock, 
met with feveral fragments of the 
horns and bones of one or diflerent 
animals, Amongft the reft, out of 
a large piece of the rock, which they 
got entire, there appeared the tips of 
three or four horns, projecting a few 
inches from it, and the fcapula of 
fome animal adhering to the outfide 
of it. A friend of mine, to whom 
the quarry belongs, fent the piece 
of the rock to me in the flate they 
got it, in which F let it remain for 
fome time. But fufpefting that they 
might be tips of the horns of fome 
head enclofed in the lump, I deter- 
mined to .gratify my curiofity by 
clearing away the ftone from the 
? horns. On -doing which | found 


that .the lump contained a very 
large ftag’s head, with two antlers 
upon cach horn, in very perfe 
prelervation, enclofed in it. 
Though the horns are fo much 
larger than thofe of any ftag I have 
ever feen, yet, from the futures in 
the fkull appearing very diftin& in 
it, one would fuppofe that it was 
not the head of a very old animal, 
I have one of the horns nearly 
entire, and the greateft part of the 
other, but fo broken in the getting 
out of the rock, that one part will 
not join to the other, as the parts of 
the other horn do. The horns are 
of that fpecies which park-keepers 
in this part of the country call 
throftle ne{t -horns, from the peculiar 
formation of the upper part of them, 


which is branched out into a number, 


of fhort antlers which form an hol- 
low about large enough to containa 
thrufh’s neft. "I fend you the dimen- 

fions 


% Tuft is-a ftone formed by the depofit left by water paffing through beds of fticks 


roots, vegetables, &c. of which there is a large ftratum at MatlockBath, ir this county. ‘ 
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fions of the different parts of them, 
compered, with the horns of the 
fame {pecies of a large {tag, which 
have probably hung in the place 
from whence I procured them two 
or threé or perhaps more centuries ; 
and with another pair of horns of a 
different kind, which are terminated 
by one fingle pointed antler, and 
which were the horns of a feven- 
-ear-old ftag. 

The river Larkell runs down the 
valley, and part of it falls into the 
quarry where thcfe horns were 
found, the’ water of which has not 
the property of incrufting any bodies 
it pafles through, It is therefore 

robable, that the animal to which 
thefe horns belonged was wafhed 
into the place where they were 
found, at the time of fome of thofe 
convulfions which contributed to 
raife this part of the ifland out of the 
fea. Befides this complete head, I 
have feveral pieces of horns, bones, 
(particularly the {capula J mentioned 
above) and feveral vertebra of the 


° 


fone, if not all, of them probably 
belonging to the animal whofe head 
is in my poffeffion. 
Dimenftons of the horns found at Alport. 
Ft. In. 
Circumference at their infer» 
tion into the corona, > o 
Length of the loweft antler, 1 
Length of the fecond ditto, 0 
Length of the third ditto, - 1 
Length ofthe horn, - - 3 
Dimenjtons of a large pair of throft 
neft horns. 
Circumference at their infer- 
tion into the corona, = 
Length of the loweft antler, 
Length of the fecond ditto, 
Length of the third ditto, - 
Length ofthe horn, - - 
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Circumference at their infer- 
tion into the corona, - o 
Length of the loweft antler, o 
Length of the fecond ditio, 
Length of the third ditto, - o 


back, found in the fame quarry; Lengthofthe horn, - - 2 
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OBSERVATIONS ow tne tate CONTINUANCE or rus USE 
or TORTURE ix GREAT BRITAIN, 


In a Letter from George Chalmers, Efg. FR. and A.SS. 


From the Tranfaétions of the-Society of Antiquaries of London. 
Office for Trade, Whitehall, March, 1791. 


"Prefumed to think, that whatever 
had atendency to trace the modes 
ef our government, or to mark the 
improvement of our freedom, would 
not be decmea by you altogether 
unworthy of your learned cuniofity. 
And | was thus induced to commfi- 
nicate to you a copy of a warrant of 
the privy council, as late as 1620, 
for ufing torture On a perfon, who 
was fufpeéted of treafon ; which, as 
a link connefting former prattice 
with fubfequent diffuetude, may be 
regarded as an inftructive document. 
The following is an authentic 
copy from the record. : 
«“ To the Lieutenant of the Tower 
6° of London. 
é¢ Whereas Samucl Peatock was 


*- heretofore committed prifoner to 
‘the Marfhalfea, and that now it is 
‘thought fit upon vehement fulpi- 
‘cion of high treafon again{t his 

majefty’s facred perfon to remove 
* him thence, and to commit him ta 

the Tower; thefe fhall be there- 
‘tore to will and require you to 
‘repair to the prifon of the Mar- 
‘ thelfea, and there to reccive from 
‘the keeper of that hou{e the perfon 
‘of the faid Samuel Peacock, and 
‘him faiely to convey under your 

cuflody unto the Tower of Len- 
‘don, where you are to keep him 

é ° . i 

‘ clofe prifoner until further order, 

And whereas we have thought 
‘meet to nominate and anoint Sir 
“ Henry Montague, kat. Lord Chief 


 Juftice 
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“ Juftice of the King’s Bench, Sir 
* Thomas Coventry, knt. his ma- 
‘# jefty’s Solicitor General, and your- 
** felf, to examine the faid Peacock, 
“for the better difcovery of the 
** truth of this treafon ; this fhal! be 
* likewife to authorize you, or any 
“two of you, whereof yourfelf to 
“be one, to examine thé faid Pea- 
“cock from time to time, and to 
** put him, as there fhall be caufe, 
*¢ for the better manifeflation of the 
* truth, to’the torture, either of the 
“* manacles, or the rack ; for which 
** this fhall be your warrant. And 
“fo, &c. The 1gth of February, 
1619.” 

Allow me to fubjoin a few obfer- 
vations. The Lieutenant of the 
Tower, who was thus entrufted, was 
Sir Allan Apfley. The privy coun- 
fellors, who direéted that meafure, 
and figned that warrant, were the 
Lord Chancelior Bacon, the Ear! of 
Worcefter, who was then Lord 
Privy Seal, the Earl of Arundeil, 
the Lord Carew, Lord Digby, Mr. 
Secretary Naunton, and Sir Edward 
Coke, who, after he had ceafed to 
be chief juftice, as a privy counfellor 
fometimes fanétioned prattices,which 
he lived to condemn as a writer. 

But the filence of the recurd does 
not allow us to fuppofe, that the 
king was either prefent, or knew of 
this tranfa€tion. 

When Sir Edward Coke pub- 
lifhed his fecond Inftitute, he gave 
it as his opinion, that torture was 
prohibited by the following words 
of the great charter: * Nullus liber 
** homo aliquo modo deftruatur nift per 
* cegale judicium parium fuorum, aut 
S* ber legem terrae.” Nevertheless I 
fear, that if our criminal proceed- 
ings, froin that great epoch to the 
acceffion of the ‘Tudor family, were 
fearched with malicious diligence, 
many inftances of torture would be 
found, though Magna Charta was, 
meanwhile, confirmed by feveral 
ftatutes. During the reigns of the 
Tudors, torture was often ufed upon 
flight occalions. Lord Bacon re- 
Jates of Queen Elizabeth, that when 





fhe could not be perfuaded that a 
book was really written by the per- 
fon whofe name it bore, Me faid 
with great indignation, that fhe 
would have him racked, to }-roduce 
his author. I replied, “ Nay. ma. 
dam, he is a doétor, never rack his 
perfon, rack his ftyle; let him have 
pen, ink, and paper, and help of 
books, and be enjoined to continue 
his ftory, and 1 will undertake by 
collating the flyles, to judge whether 
he were the author.”” ‘The rack was 
fhewn to Guy Fawkes on his exami- 
nation, as King James himfelf re- 
lates. Torture was ufed on Pea- 
cock in 1620, as the warrant before- 
mentioned evinces. When Felton 
aflaffinated Buckingham in 1628, 
and the queftion was propofed for 
difcovering his accomplices, the 
judges declared, that confiftent with 
law torture could not be ufed, as 
Rufhworth has recorded. 

Such was the former praétice; and 
fuch the happy difufe of torture in 
England! Yet, in Scotland. the 
rack continued to terrify and debafe 
the people for ages afterwards. Sir 
George Mackenzie has a whole 
chapter Of Torture; thewing that 
the privy council, or the fupreme 
judges, could oniy ufe the rack ; how 
thofe were punifhed who infli&ted 
torture unjuitly; and who were the 
perions that the law cxempted: and 
he infifts, that ail lawyers were of 
opinion, that even after fentence 
criminals might be tortured, for 
knowing their accomplices. Yet, 
he fhews incidentally, that though 
the practice of torture continued in 
Scoiland till the Revolution, yet the 
privy council refufed, in 1666, to 
order the Covenaniers to be racked 
after condemnation; afligning as a 
reaion, ** Nam pojt condemnationem, 
“ pudices funéti funt officio.” The 
learned Lord Stair confirms what 
Sir George Mackenzie had thus laid 
down before him. ; 

It is very remarkable, that when 
the parliament of Scotland framed 
their claim of righty in April 1689, 
they only declared, that the ufing 
torture, 
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torture, without evidence, or ip or- 
dinary crimes, is contrary to law. 
jt requires no elaborate commentary 
to prove, that when there was evi- 
dence of extraordinary crimes, tor- 
ture might ftill be lawfully ufed in 
Scotland fubfequent to the Revolu- 
tion, It was the union, and the fa- 
jutary {pirit which that happy mea- 
{ure brought with it, that freed Scot- 
land from the danger and reproach 
of ufing torture in any cafe. And 
it was the a€t of the Britifh parlia- 
ment which was paffed, in 1708, for 
improving the union of the two 
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kingdoms, that put an end to tor- 
ture, by enacting, among other fa- 
vourable regulations, that no perfon 
accufed of any crime in Scotland 
fhall be liable to torture, 

Such are the obfervations which 
haftily occurred to me on perufing 
the before recited warrant. If you 
fhould think that document and 
thofe obfervations would be accept- 
able to the Society of Antiquaries, 
you will be fo good as to prefent 
them, in the manner moft re{peétful 
to the members, and moft agreeable 
to yourfelf, 


OBSERVATIONS on VITRIFIED FOR@IFICATIONS 1» 
GALLOWAY. 


BY ROBERT RIDDELL, ESQ. F.AsSe 


From the Same. 


¢ be ingenious Mr. Williams, 
mineral engineer, having dif- 
covered in the Highlands of Scot- 
land fome fingular remains which 
he calied vitrified forts, and having 
defcribed in a Series of Letters thofe 
at the hill of Knockfarrel, at the 
hill of Craig Vhadrick, at the hill 
of Dun-Evan, at Cattle Finlay, and 
at the caftle hill of Fin-avon, this 
publication very much engaged the 
attention of the curious in refearch, 
Along with it was publifhed a de- 
{cription of Craig-Phadrick, by Mr. 
Wate, engineer at' Birmingham, and 
a letter from Dr. Black, profeffor 
of chemiftry, to Mr. Williams, 
Many fenfible enquirers were 
much puzzled, whether to confider 
thefe appearances as the work of 
man alone, or as volcanic remains, 
which a rude ferocious people had 
taken the advantage of to form a 
{trong and permanent place of re- 
fuge from an equally barbarous foe. 
While many judicious antiquaries 
remained f{ceptical upon this curious 
fubjeét, the learnedAlexander Frazer 
Tytler, Efq. publifhed in the fecond 
volume of the Edinburgh Philofo- 
phical Tranfattions, a molt fatisfac- 


tory and elaborate paper on fome 
extraordinary ftru€tures upon the 
tops of hills in the Highlands, with 
remarks on the progrefs of the arts 
amongft the ancient inhabitants of 
that country. And in this account, 
he accurately defcribed Craig-Pha- 
drick, which he feems to have fur- 
veyed in a very minute manner. 

Having now no doubt of the exe 
iftence of thefe curious remains, 
and that the probability was greatly 
in favour of their being the work 
of man, without the aid of volcanic 
craters, I began to make many en- 
quiries, whether any fuch remains 
exifted in Galloway: and I very 
foon obtained information of two; 
The Moat of the Mark, in the ba- 
rony of Barcley, in the parifh of 
Colvend; and Cafile Gower, in the 
adjacent parifh of Baittle. 

At my requeft, two different gen- 
tlemen went and examined them, 
from whofe reports I found them 
to be very fimilar to thofe defcribed 
in the Highlands. I then requefted 
a neighbouring clergyman to go to 
the one on Colvend, and tranfmit 
me the bef{t account of it he poffibly 
could, In confequence of which 
id he 
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he went, and fent me the following 
account, along with feveral f{peci- 
mens of the vitrified matter. 

“ Sir, 

“ With this you will receive fome 
* fpecimens of the vitrified fort. - It 
“is impoffible, at prefent, for me 
“to give you any particular ac- 
* count of it. It is full of rubbifh, 
‘;and furrounded with {ftanding 
“corn. It would take a man one 
¢ day at leaft to clear it, and this 
* cannot be done till after harveft. 
“Jt refembles in form a child’s 
* cradle, and would be worth the 
* trouble of clearing out when the 
“‘ crop is taken off the ground,” 

A gentleman in the neighbéur- 
hood has alfo fent me fome {pect- 
mens of the coloured vitrified fort, 
and informed me that the area was 
of an oblong form, and that in it 
was difcovered a pile or heap of 
ftones, of the form and fize of a 
goofe egg cach (one of which was 
fent me), and I apprehend they had 
been gathered upon the fhore, which 
is contiguous, and piled up here for 
the purpofe of flinging or throwing 
with a balifta, at an approaching 
enemy. I very much wifhed 
Capt. Grofe fhould have feen thefe 
forts when he was in Scotland laft 
fummer; but the difficulty of ap- 
proaching them in a wheel-carriage 
prevented it, Icould wifh much 
that a ground plan, fettion, and 
perfpettive view were taken of each. 
Galloway would amply repay a yu- 
dicious antiquary who was a dra(ti- 
man, for the f 
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has given views of 


ON T 
Franklin’s letters, 

treated very Inpe- 
nioufly on this fubjeft: but L think 
he did not give as full divechons, 
as, perhaps, he would 
had he been particularly treating on 
that fabject alone : ther 


thought it not amils to add fome 
w 


N reading I 
I found he hac 


have done, 


‘fore, I have 


ne FO 


monattic ruins, as well as fome 
of its baronial feats, and he has 
caufed to be engraved that very 
fingular curiofity in the Gien kenns 
called the Laggan ftone ; which 
certainly was a druidical rock idol, 
This hfige rock is fituated in the 
wildeft {pot almoft to be feen; 
many miles from an houfe, and the 
road almoft inacceffible: It refs 
on two points, and the lightfhines 
through it; and though a child may 
make it move, it would require gun- 
powder to raife it from its feat, | 
have heard of many more druidical 
remains in Galloway, which only 
want a Borlafe to explore them, 
Mr. Gordon, the fteward depute of 
Galloway, wrote me concerning a 
fine cromlech, fomething like that 
in Kent, mentioned by Dr. Borlafe, 
—The fine rides and pi@urefque 
{cenery to be met with, along the 
margin of Loch Kenn (a frefh-water 
lake, eighteen Scots miles in length) 
would much gratify any perfon of 
tafte vifiiing the lakes in Cumber- 
land and Weftmoreland, and would 
afford fuli compenfation for the ad- 
ditional trouble of continuing their 


journey fo far. 


Kenmore Caftle, for: the 
refidence of the Galwegian Reguli, 
and afterwards of Jobn Baliol, fome 
time king of Scotland, ftands at the 
head’ of Loch Kenn, commanding 
a moft extenfive and romantic prol- 
pet : two views of it are engraved 
in Captain Grofe’s Antiquities: of 
Scotland. . 

If vou think this long letter wor- 
thy of the attention of the Society 
of Antiquaries of London, pleafe 
to prefent it to them from me. 


nerly 


INDIERING or SHIPS. 


thoughts of my own to thofe of Dr, 
Franklin, and offer them to the 
public. Let us firft confider the 
principle, on which the fhip floats 
on the water, which is fimply this, 
that air is lighter than water. Thus 
if you fill any veffel, fuch as a’ cafk, 
full of air, and make it tight, it will 

float 
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Thought on the Foundering of Ships. 


float on the top of tiie water, and 
carry with it a weight exactly equal 
to the difference of the weight of 
air in the cafk, and the fame cafk 
full of water, deduéting for the 
weight of the cafk itfelf. Thus a 
fhip will carry juft’ as much weight 
as the difference between the weight 
of the air contained in faid fhip 
below the furface of the water, and 
the weight of fo much water, de- 
duéting the weight of the fhip and 
ballaft. A captain who perceives 
his fhip at fea fpring a leak, in a 
defperate manner, fo as to gain faft 
on his pumps, fhould, in the firft 

lace, ftart all his cafks full of any 
fina, that ke can get at in the 
lower tiers, and as falt as they can 
empty, or the water increafes fo that 
they will empty no more, ftop them 
tight again, and throw overboard 
only fuch things as will of them- 
felves fink, carefully retaining every 
thing that will float on the water, 
for they may at laft fave the fhip. 
If the cafe {till {eem defperate, empty 
every cafk that can be made tight, 
and put them in the hold, and con- 
trive to force them under water, 
and keep them there by props from 
the deck: this will Mill leffen the 
preflure, and the water will come in 
flower, as it rifes higher in the hold, 
and covers more of the empty cafks, 
Every wooden thing that can any 
way be fpared, muft..be put in the 


Or’‘tue RUINS or tue 
@ WITH A VIEW 


HE beautiful remains exhibited 
in the annexed plate, are the 
ruins of a temple, dedicated to Ve- 
nus, and fituated between Baiz and 
Puzzuoli, on the border of the gulph 


of Bai. This gaddefs has been 
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hold, and forced under water, by 
props, not by weights, for this 
would deitroy the efteét. Even in 
cafe of great extremity, eut down 
the mafts, and cut them very {mall, 
with every thing above, and force 
them into the hold, cabin, and {cut- 
tles, or any where, fo that they can 
be kept under water. The falt pro- 
vifions, water, &c, that will be ne- 
ceffary to be kept for ufe, fhould 
be firft of all brought upon deck, 
and laft of all be put into the hold 
or any where elfe, {o that they will 
be immerfed in the water, and can 
be got at for ufé.. I am of the opi- 
nion that few fhips that put to fea, 
would fink, after every thing being 
done as above direéted, although 
half their bottoms were beat out, 
Let not the mariner defpair in {uch 
cafes, at feeing the water gain very 
faft on his pumps—but confider, as 
the veffel fills, the preffure leffens, 
and the water comes in flower, and 
the pumps will difcharge it much 
fafter, as it will not be fo far to hoift 
as at the beginning. This is cer- 
tainly a fubject worthy the attention 
of the wife and great, if we confider 
how much propertyand how many 
lives are loft for want of fuch know- 
ledge. If thefe hints fhould be the 
means of ftirring a more able. hand 
to take ap the fubjeé&, and to the 
faving of any, it will reward the 
writer. 


TEMPLE oar VENUS, 


OF THE SAME, 


worfhipped under a variety of ape 
pellations, but in which of them in 
this tempic. we are not able to de- 
termine. From the remains now 
to be feen, it appears to have been 
a beautiful firucture, 


A DESCRIPTION or tue WESTERN IIPERIDES., 
BY THE REV. JOHN LANE BUCHANAN, A.M. 


TS great ridge of iflands runs 
in a parallel line with the 


main land of Scotland, from Barray- 
head, the fouthernmoft point of the 
Vou, XI, 


ifland diftinguifhed by that name, 
to Nifh, the northern point of 
Lewis, about 180 miles in extent; 
and, in breadth, from 5 miles to 20, 

Cc The 
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The whole of this vaft ridge of 
ifles, which is fully flocked with 
inhabitants, is divided into eight 
parifhes : in which there are, befides 
the parifh churches, three ftations 
for clerical miffioners fupported by 
the royal bounty, 

The weftern fides of Barray and 
Uift are flat and fandy: the eaftern, 
mountainous, and full of mofles 
and rugged rocks. The inland 
parts are interfperfed with frefh- 
water lakes, and thele plentifully 
ftocked with fifth. There are feveral 
{mall rivers, in the mouths of which 
there is plenty of falmon, falling 
for the moft part into the weitern 
feas. 

The leffer iflands of Boreray, 
Berneray, Pabbay, Enfay, and Cail- 
legray, are for the molt part, cover- 
ed with fhelly-fand, which, towards 
the fhores, is drifted by the winds 


into great hills. Even in thefe 


{mall ifles, there are frefh-water 
lakes, full of fifh. 
The Long Ifland, comprehending 


Lewis and Harris, is in length, from 
north to fouth, about go miles. 
Harris the Southern is divided 
from Lewis the Northern by a tre- 
mendous ridge of very high moun- 
tains, abounding with decr, which 
until the game laws were vigoroufly 
enforced by the proprietor, were 
confidered as common property. 
The whole face of Harris is fingu- 
larly rugged and forbidding, being 
furrounded and interfefted with 
rocks, marfhes, mountains, hills of 
fhelly fand; and lafhed and ftunned 
on the welt and north with the tre- 
mendous roar of the fierce Atlantic 
Ocean. In this ifland there are 
feveral frefh-water lakes, as well as 
confiderable rivers, ftored with trout 
and falmon. 

' The eaft fide of Lewis confifts in 
rocks, mountains, marfhes, and 
lakes, from four miles to ten in 
length; but from Stornaway by 
Graifh, to the northern extremity, 
it is, on the whole, though here and 
there interfperled with hills, both 
beautiful and fertile. Here the foil 
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is either pure mofs, or mofs inter 
mixed with fand and earth, or 4 
mixture of fand and earth without 
any mofs. It produces plentiful 
crops of barley and potatoes, and 
in fome parts, af oats and rye. 
This part of Lewis is paffable for 
foot as well as horfemen. But in 
moft places the leaft vettige of a 
tract or path is not to be difcerned; 
fo that, what little intercourfe takes 
place in this rugged ifland, is car. 
ried on by mgans of boats, on the 
rivers, lakes, and moraffes when 
covered by water. Near the coaft 
of Lewis and Harris lie the two 
Berneras, compofed of mofs and 
fand, and feveral {maller iflands of 
the fame kind of foil, as Pabbay- 
fcarpe, Taranfay, Haifgear, &c, 
all of them fertile, efpecially, as 
throughout the whole of the He. 
brides, and other countries, when 
manured with fea vegetables or 
weeds, 

The whole welt fide of Uift, be- 
ing plain and fandy, is extremely 
pleafant to ride through; but at- 
tended with danger to {trangers and 
fuch as are overtaken by liquor ; on 
account of fords over which the fea 
flows from eaft to weft fo rapidly, 
and which are at the fame time of 
fuch extent, that an aétive horfe or 
footman will hardly gain the fur- 
ther fide, before the tide has filled 
up fome one or other of the many 
fmall hollow channels of rivulets 
he has to crofs. 

Benbecula, or Nun-toun, the feat 
of Clanronald, becomes an_ ifland 
twice in 24 hours: and thofe im- 
menfe fords refemble large feas 
aver which confiderable veffels, at 
certain feafons, may fail with fafety, 
The whole of this country is un- 
favourable to wood of almoft all 
kinds, which creeps along the earth: 
as the juniper, thorns, and all kinds 
of natural brufh-wood, mountain- 
afh, wild vines, hyfop, nay, even 
apple and pear, and plumb. trees, 
with goofeberry and currant bufhes, 
though furrounded by high garden 
walls, muft keep their heads — 

an 
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and fruits feldom arrive at perfece 
tion, though tenderly cultivated 
and fecured from ftorms. 

All kinds of greens or garden 


roots, ufed over Britain, are planted’ 


in gentlemen’s gardens, and fome 
of them with fuccefs, In Uift there 
isa kind of narural kail, or cole- 
wort, called morran, that grows by 
the fea-fide: with long grafs called 
bent, ufed in making facks, ropes, 
and other implements of hufbandry. 
There is allo another root called 
ru¢, that the common people once 
wed for dying woollen yarn red; 
but ftri€tly prohibited of late, for 
fear of making a paflage for the 
wind to blow away the fand, and 
disfigure the face of the fields; A 
nourifhing root is commonly dug 
up by the poor, in time of {carcity, 
out of the arable lands, called brif- 
gean, or wild fherrat, and when 
boiled, anf{wers the purpofe of bread 
or potatoes: they are allo prohibited 
from this as much as pofhible. Dig- 
ging or opening the lands for thefe 
roots expofes the field to be blown 
away by the drift. Here are car- 
mile roots, wild carrots, baldmony, 
hemlock, heath, rufhes, ftrawberries, 
blackberries, cranberries, juniper- 
berries, and feveral other wild 
fruits. 

But no broom, whins, or thorns, 
will thrive here. There are plenty 
of peats and turf for fire over all 
the ifles, 

The f{pecies of land and fea 
fowls over all this country are too 
many to be mentioned. 
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A {pecies of robbery, equally 
fingular and cruel, was lately prac- 
tifed in this country very com- 
monly, and fometimes at this day, 
in which the eagles are the principal 
attors. The thieves, coming upon 
the caglets in their nefts, in the 
abfence of their dams, fow up the 
extremity of the great gut: fo that 
the poor creatures, tortured by 
obftru@tions, exprefs their fenfe of 
pain in frequent and loud {craams, 
The eagle, imagining their cries to 
proceed from hunger, is unwearied 
in the work of bringing in frefh 
prey, to fatisfy, as fhe thinks, their 
craving appetites. But all that 
fooil is carried home by the thieves 
at night, when they come to give a 
momentary relief to the eaglet, for 
the purpofe of prolonging, for their 
own bafe ends, their miferable 
exiftence, This infernal practice 
is now wearing faft away, being 
firily watched by the gentlemen, 
and feverely punifhed. Mr. Mac- 
kenzie, for every eagle killed in 
Lewis, gives half,a crown. One of 
thofe large eagles was taken in the 
Ifle of Herries, at Tarbart, together 
with a large turbot, in which the 
animal had faftened its talons, when 
afleep, at the furface of the water, 
fo as not to be able to difengage 
them. The eagle, with his large 
wings expanded like fails, drove 
before the wind, into the harbour, 
where he was taken alive; his feet 
being entangled in the turbot by the 
country people, 


TYPOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTIONS or TOWNS near THE 
‘SEAT or WAR. 


UNKIRK, i.e. a church on 

a down or fandy hill, in 
French Dunquerque, a town of 
French Flanders, on the Colne, 
which here falls into the, Englifh 
channel. It is the moft eafternly 
harbour on that fide the French do- 
minions, next Great Britain, and ds 
abailiwic, fubjett to the provincial 
gouncil of Artois, The principal 


buildings are, the town-houfe, in 
which is a public library; the ex- 
change, oppofite the town-houle; 
the barracks, the armoury, the rope- 
walk, the magazine for naval ftores, 
the park of artillery, and the royal 
hotpitals; befdes which are the 
church of St. Eloy, with fifteen 
chapels round it; the church and 
college lately belonging to the Je- 

Cece fuits, 
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fuits, four convents, and five nun- 
neries, It was taken from the Spa- 
niards by the French in 1558, but 
they re-took it foon after. Its in- 
habitants greatly annoyed the Dutch 
from 1591 to 1636, 

In 1646 and 16;8 it was taken 
by the French; and in the’ latter 
year it was ceded to the Englifh, in 
confideration of their fervices in 
affifting them againft Spain. But 
in 1662, king Charlgs I. fold it to 
the French for 218,750/. upon which 
Marcykc, and the other neighbour- 
ing villages erected by the Englith, 
came into the poffeffion of Lewis 
XIV. who, upon this, very con- 
fiderably improved and enlarged its 
fortifications, adding fluices, canals, 
and dams to the harbour, which be- 
fore was in very good ‘condition: 
fo that in fucceeding wars it became 
a {tation for privateers and {mall 
frigates, which did confiderable da- 
mage to the Englifh, who, for that 
reafon, 2: the treaty of Utrecht, in 
1713, infiled on the demohition of 
the harbour and its fortifications; 
and aftcrwards at the Hague, in 
and at Atx-la-Chapelle, in 
1748. It has now about 12,000 in- 
habitants; but | the deltruc- 
ticn of its fortifications it had up- 
wards of 26.c0c0. In i6go, it was 
attacked by the Dutch and Englith 
but without iuccefs. he 
road is one of the oeft and fecurelt 
in 2 eh ob 


ssh os 
1747, 
Oo 


efore 


forces, 


‘urope; but the harbour will 
not admit a fhip of war of the fill 
rate, The road lies at the diftance 
of two miles and a half from the 
town, about three from the new 
harbour of Mardyke, and is fhel- 
tered by the Braeck, a fand-bank, 
extending parailel to the fhore, two 
teagues E,and W. Upon this bank 
the fea is not above four feet deep 
at low water, and therefore fhips 
cannot get over it, but at the time 
of the ‘flood: but there are two 
channels, one at each end of the 
road. Behind the Braeck, to the 
eaftward of Dunkirk, you may an- 
chor, fheltered from a. N. W.N. 
and N.E. wind, in two fathoms at 


low water, but it fhoals more to the 
fhore. In the road yOu may anchor 
to the E. of Dunkirk, almoft clofe 
to the jetties, in nine or ten fa 
thoms, very good holding ground, 
being clay mixed with fand; and 
to the W, in fix, feven, or eight fa- 
thoms water, It lies 15 miles from 
Nieuport, 11 from Gravelines, and 
22 E, of Calais, 55 of Dover, and 
26 S. W. of Oftend, Lat. 51 
N. Long. 2, 20, E. 

CAMBRAY, an archiepifcopal 
city, the capital of the Cambrefis, 
in the Low Countries, feated on the 
Scheldt, It is defended by good 
fortifications, and has a fort on the 
fide of the river; and as the land is 
low on that fide, they can. lay the 
adjacent parts under water, by means 
of fluices. Its ditches are large and 
deep, and thofe of the citadel are 
cut into a rock. Clodion became 
mafter of Cambray in 445. The 
Danes burnt it afterwards; fince 
which time it became a free imperial 
city. It has been the fubjeét of 
conteft betwixt the emperors, the 
kings of France, and the earls of 
Flanders. The emperor CharlesV, , 
took poffeffion ef it in 1543. After 
this it was given to John of Mont- 
luc, by Henry ILL. of France, whom 
he created prince of Cambray: but 
the Spaniards took it from Montluc 
in 1593, which broke his heart. It 
continued under the dominion of 
the houfe of Auftria till 1677, when 
ihe king of France became matter 
of it. 

The buildings of Cambray are 
tolerably handiome, and the {ftreets 
fine and {pacious. The place or 
{quaré for arms is of an extraordi- 
nary largenefs, and capable of re 
ceiving the whole garrifon in order 
of battle. The cathedral, dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary, is one of the 
finest in Europe. There are nine 
parifhes, four abbies, and feveral 
convents for both fexes. The cita- 
del is very advantageoufly fituated 
on high ground, and commands the 
whole city. Cambray is one of the 
mot opulent and commercial cities 

in 
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in the Low Countries, and makes 
every year a great number of pieces 
of cambric, with which the inhabi- 
E, long. 


tants drive a great trade, 


3,20. N. 

ARRAS, by Ptolemy called Ori- 

jacum, and by Caelar Atribatum, 

the principal city then of the Atra- 
bate. It is fituated on the river 
Scarpe. This ancient and large 
city is divided into the old and new. 
The latter is called :he town; and 
both it and the old city are fur- 
rounded with ancient walls, where 
are ftill feveral round towers in the 
antique manner. In 1477, Lewis 
XI. of France took it, and in 1493, 
the emperor Maximilian recovered 
tt. Afterwards, in 1640, the French 
marfhals, Caune, Chatillon, and 
Milleray, laid fiege to and carried 
this place, after defeating the. car- 
dinal Infanta, who came to its re- 
lief. The Spaniards fat before it 
in 1654, but were beat off with con- 
fiderable lofs. Before Arras came 
into the hands of the French, over 
ope of the gates of the city was this 
infcription, Quand les Francois pren- 
deront Arras, los fouris mangeront les 
chats, i.e. When.the French fhall 
take Arras, the mice fhall eat the 
cats. But when the French togk 
it, aman of wit faid, the infcription 
might ftand, if, by erazing one let- 
ter, prenderont were changed to 
renderont, which fignifies, fhall re- 
ftore it. 

Arras has fince been very &rongly 
and regularly fc:i:fed by the cele- 
brated engineer M. Vauban, in 
which he has fhewn fome works of 
his own invention, it has walls, 
ditches, and a Lite valley, through 
which runs the {mall ziver Crin- 
chon; and thefe divide it into two 


a 
le 
i 


at, 59> 11. 


it ts, as hasbeen already mentioned. 
t is aconfiderable place, and has 
alfo a citadel, which, though not 
very large, is reckoned one of the 
{trongeft in the kingdom, being an 
oblong pentagon, which marfhal de 
Vauban repaired. It is fomething 
higher towards the country, where 
the ditch is dry, than towards the 
town, And the greateft part of the 
ground about Arras is fo low, that 
it may be laid under water. 

The bifhop of Arras was fuffragan 
to the archbifhop of Cambray, and 
he was both fpiritual and temp oral 
lord of the city: he had a diocefe 
of 400 parifhes, an annual revenue 
of 22,000 livres, and he was taxed 
4000. florins to the court of Rome. 
He was alfo prefident in the aflem- 
bly of the -provincial ftates, which 
was holden here; to which laid an 
appeal from all inferior courts. An 
appeal alfo laid from it to the par- 
lament of Paris. The cathedral, 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, is a 
fine itruéture, and in it they keep 
forne famous reliques. The abbey 
of St. Vaft has a very fine church 
belonging te it. Befides, here are 
eleven parifh-churches, a feminary, 
a Jefuits college, and feveral con- 
vents, This town has fair and 
broad ftreets, and is inhabited by 
wealthy traders and artificers, They 
have manufaé€tories of {ail-cloth and 
tapeftry - hangings, elpecially the 
laiter, which, from that art being 
firft invented in this city, take their 
name from it. Though they are 
indeed beautiful, they fall fhort of 
thofe made at Paris, Bruffels, or 
Antwerp. Here the bailiwic or 

iftritt and foreft courts are kept. 
It lies 12 miles S. W. of Douay, in 
lat. 50, 20,N. Long. 2,5, E. 


PHYSICAL CONSTITUTION orf rug ATHENIANS, 


BY MR. 


nal ftate of Attica, and the nature 
f iis climate, we fhall new endea- 


many obfervations, the inter- 


DE PAUW. 


AVING made known, by fo vour to analyze the frame and con- 


ftitation of its inhabitants. 
The Athenians, fays Ifocrates, 
are not to be diftinguithed from the 
other 
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other Greeks by an advantageous 
fize or any fuperior force of body: 
but no nation in that part of the 
world, ever produced men of fuch 
extraordinary beauty. Plato could 
not fpeak without enthufiafin of 
Demes and Charmis; and when 
Pyrilampus, fays he, was fent as 
ambaffador of the republic to the 
ea{t, neither the court of the Perfian 
emperors, nor all the ancient con- 
tinent could produce a mortal fo 
perfect. 

Socrates among his difciples had 
three Athenians, Xenophon, Cri- 
tias and Alcibiades, who eclipfed 
the moft beautiful of their age in 
Greece, Xenophon in particular, 
having the bloom of youth, poffeffed 
a form fo feducing, that according 
to Diogenes Laertius, it could not 
be defcribed by words. Some others 
have likewife been cited by 2.{chines 
at 2 later period than the Pelopon- 
nefian war, who fo far from appear- 
ing to have degenerated, were per- 
haps fuperior to their anceftors, and 
furpafled beyond contradittion every 
thing among the Greeks, That clals 
of Athenians, elevated by birth and 
fortune, could alone boait of pro- 
ducing thefe extraordinary men: 
for thofe, who were employed from 
their infancy in the fleets of the re- 
public, contra&cd a depreflien im- 
mediately below the vertebral co- 
lumn, where ihe greateft effort is 
made in the attitude of rowing; and 
they could ealily be dillinguifhed 
from the other inhabitants, “Phe 
mythologifis uf Greece imagined, 
that this deformity had been trani- 
mitted by Thefeus to the Athenians; 
but their itone of forrow Was in 
reality nothing than the 
benches of the galleys, 

Nature had endowed the Athe- 
nians with a fubtuity in their optical 
organs beyond what ours have ever 
attained. From the promontory of 
Sunium, favs Paulanius, they dif- 
cern the plumes of the helmet, 
and the very point of the fpear, 
which beleags to the coloffiai flatue 
of Minerva, in the citadel of Athens; 


more 
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although in a ftrait line near thirty 
miles diftant. Thus the poets and 
mythologifts have lefs exaggerated 
than was fuppofed, when tees af. 
{erted that the veffel of Thefeus 
when returning from Crete, had 
been feen at fuch a diftance dif. 
playing black fails and mourning, 
inftead of the flag of viétory. 

The Athenians could diftinguifh 
the principal parts of the temple 
of Jupiter in the ifland of gina; 
and the A®ginians thofe ot the 
temple of Minerva, which Pericles 
had conftrutted in the center of 
Athens. The diftance between 
thefe objets was about eighteen 
miles; and the latter from its white 
marble, aflumed the appearance of 
a luminous body, when at noon it 
refle€ted the rays of the fun, towards 
the weft. Greece feems to have 
been created exprefsly for the ad- 
vantage of archite€ture, becaufe in 
no part of the world could edifices 
be placed in fo {trong a light, or in 
{uch picturefque fituations. 

Xenophon believed that the con- 
tinual exercife of hunting in fome 
cantons occafioned the utmoft ex- 
tent to the view of which it was 
fufceptible. ‘This opinion has fince 
been verified by fo many obferva- 
tions on different people, occupied 
in fimilar purfuits, that it no longer 
appears doubtful. Xenophon how- 
ever did not know that the con- 
tinual tenfion of the optic nerves, 
in difcovering a at great dif- 
tances, contra¢led the form of the 
cryftal, and rendered the hunters 
mcapable of dilcerning objeés im- 
medtately around them. 

Whatever may have been the 
caufe, it is certain that the Greeks 
in general poffeffed the faculty of 
fight in greater perfeétion than any 
other of the fenfes ; and to this may 
be attributed their aftonifhing pro- 
grefs in all arts depending in any 
way on the accuracy of defign. The 
Egyptians, on the contrary, who 
had weak eyes, could never attain 
mediocrity, becaufe it was impoffible 
tor them to feize exatly, the con- 
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tour of animated bodies. They per- 
fevered without advancing in the 
leaft towards perfe€tion, and the 
elegant forms flipped, as it were, 
from under their pencil. The fupe- 
rior conftru€tion of thefe organs 
may be confidered as a national 
charaéteriftic, diftinguifhing the 
Greeks from other nations. In 
none of the different races of men 
{cattered on the earth from the 
country of the Efquimaux to the 
Terra del fuego, and from the coatt 
of Africa to the iflands of the South 
Sea, does the globe of the eye ap- 
pear fo large, and its orbit fo ex- 
tenfive, as among the Greeks. It 
is not extraordinary, fays Winkel- 
man, that ever fince Homer’s time, 
an idea of the moft fublime beauty 
has been affixed to this favour of 
nature ; for a great light, continues 
the fame author, is certainly pre- 
ferable to a feeble ray. But the 
Chinefe and Japannefe by eftablifh- 
ing maxims totally oppofite to this, 
demonttrate evidently that the taites 
and pleafures of mankind are never 
determined by forced fimilitudes. 
As the women in thefe latter coun- 
tries contrive to render the eye ap- 
parently fmailer, by contracting the 
diaphragm of the cye-lid, fome Rave 
fufpetted that an artifice exifled 
among the Greeks for producing a 
contrary effe&. But it requires 
only a fuperficial knowledge of 
anatomy to conceive, that fuch an 
operation would have affected the 
adjoining parts, and chiefly the 
lachrymal glands, in fuch a manner 
as to produce an irremediable de- 
formity. 

It is a circumftance equally re- 
markable and furprifing, that, while 
the territory of Athens abounded 
with men, whole corporeal faculties 


difcovered the higheft degree of 


perfettion, no age or fituation ever 
produced women there who were 
celebrated for beauty. 

Negligence in drefs, unfupported 
by any natural graces, would have 
weakened, if not totally deftroyed 
thofe charms which were neceflary 
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to unite the fexes. With a view of 
correcting abufes of that nature, 
a fingular magiftracy was eftablifhed 
at Athens, to fuperintend the drefs 
of the women, and conftrain them 
to appear decently. The rigor of 
this tribunal was extreme: it im- 
pofed the fine of a thoufand drach- 
maz on thofe who neglefted to 
adorn their hair, or difcovered 
carelefInels in their clothing ; and 
the names of fuch perfons were 
afterwards expofed on tables to 
public view. Thus the infamy at- 
tending the tranfgreflion, exceeded 
even the enormity of the penalty ; 
for women, whofe names had ap- 
peared in this catalogue, were loft 
forever in the opinion of the Greeks. 

This feverity, inftead of being 
ufeful, produced an evil entirely 
unforefeen. To avoid fuch dil- 
graceful cenfure, every fpecies of 
ruinous luxury was introduced; and 
the women, adopting the moft ex- 
travagant modes, carried particular- 
ly the ufe of paints to an excels 
hitherto unexampled among civi- 
lized nations, It became, in faét, 
a perfect difguife, and confounded 
in public places, the moft profligate 
courtezan with the refpeétable ma- 
tron, as Xenophon has exemplified 
in his Economica, 

The eye-brows and lafhes were 
blackened by different procedures, 
and the cheeks and lips coloured 
with the juice of a plant, called 
lythofpermum tinétorum by botanitts, 
which communicates a Carnation 
paler than carmine. On all oc- 
cafions of ceremony, a coat of white 
lead, covered every face and breaft 
without diftinétion, unlefs in time 
of mourning, and rules of exemp- 
tion even then were not always re- 
{petted. as appears by the pleadings 
of Lyfias, 

Never did a more marked dif- 
ference exift among all the varieties 
of the human fpecies, than between. 
the women of Attica and thofe of 
Circaflia. The pure complexions 
of the latter owed nothing to art; 
aud in the market of Caffa in Cri- 
mea, 
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mea, they had to undergo many 
trials in. the prefence of purchafers, 
to prove that their charms procecd- 
ed alone from the bounty of nature. 

The learned have always izagin- 
ed, that the women of Attica had 
no other view in the cruel mode 
they had adopted of fqueezing up 
their bodies than that of reétifying 
the fhape. But on confidering the 
prattices of thofe Greck merchants, 
called Andrapodocapeloi, we are 
led to fuppofe fome more particular 
obje&. It was obferved, that all 
female flaves, deftined by them for 
the rich and voluptuous, had the:r 
hips compreffed with knots of cord 
and bandages. 

Several naturalifts are of opinion, 
that, in the fouthern parts of Greece, 
the iflands of the Archipelago and 
Afia Minor, the women are fubjeét 
to uncommon effufions. Indeed 
the greateft anatomift of our age has 
difcovered, that this fingularity af- 
feted even the very configuration 
of the bones, as appeared by a 
fkeleton he had reccived froin the 
Levant. Many individuals of thete 
countries would have efcaped ex- 
cruciating pains in heaton, 
had not the contlruétion of their 
robes augmented the danger of 
bringing forth, as well zs that of 
being born. Yet all fuch attempts 
muft have availed nothing, for 
when « certain peculiarity, pro- 
ceeding from the nature of climate, 
aflects the human frame, we may be 
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afflured that its influence is un. 
changeable. Galen fays, that in his 
time it was necelflary to circumcife 
the women of Ezypt; and the fame 
neceflity {till extiis there; neither 
are tumors in the neck become lefs 
frequent among the inhabitants of 
the Alps, in the courfe of twenty 
centuries. 

The virgins of Athens could 
never have fupported the torments 
inflicted on them, under pretence 
of correGing their organization, 
had not care been taken to diminifh 
the neceflary effe&ts of ihe nutritive 
juices. Diofcorides affures us, that 
not only the fad precaution of fre. 
quent faftings, but likewife aftrin. 
gent and ferruginous powders were 
employed, to prevent the bofom 
from growing too large, in cone 
fequence of the exceffive com. 
preffion of the waift. 

Thefe details are fufficient to 
prove, that all was artifice and cone 
ftraint with the women of Athens, 
while the men iffued from the hands 
of nature endowed with all the 
graces, {uch as Autolycus has been 
reprefented by Xenophon. Plato 
defcribes Charmis like a ftar in the 
firmament, furrounded contftantly 
by a crowd of admirers; while the 
name of Demus, the fon of Pyri- 
lampus, was in{cribed on the porti- 
cos of the town, and the facades of 
the houfes, to tranfmit to pofterity 
the fame of fuch an accomplifhed 
movial, 
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Society. 


III. Avseve, 


than that gentleman has affigned to 
1.* After the ftorm in 1781, which 
not only blew down my elms, but 
my barns likewile, I rebuilt one of 
five bays, and twenty. four feet long 
in the beams, and roofed it entirely 

with 


* IT think Abcic muft be too fpungy for the turner. 
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with this timber; and from the ex- From the authority of great maf- 
erience of others, together with the ters in their way, Miller. Mortimer, 
prefent appearance of beams. rafters, &c. 1 was induced to plant a wag- 
&c. have reafon to think that my gon-load of truncheons, in the year 
grand-children will not find fault 1764, in Situations above defcribed, 
with it. In an out-houfe roofed at I was flattered the next fummer with 
the fame time with elin, there are every profpeét of fuccels, their fhoots: 
manifeft figns of the worm already, being ftrong and grofs; but lo! the 
which will in the end deftroy it. year following, one and all perifhed, 
But let it not be underitood, that I not having ftruck a fingle root. Being 
recommend the ule of abele under fatisfed that this could not be owing 
any covering but thatch, which if to a defeé in the foil, 1 replanted 
not fuffered co gully into holes, will the fame in 1766, with fmall-rooted 
always troteét it from wet,onwhich flips taken from old ftubs. few of 
alone the durability of the timber which failed; moft of them have 
depends; the drippings from a_ been cut twice for bruth wood. poles, 
broken tile, flate, &c. caufe it foon &c. and of thofe planted fingle. one 
to perifh. ; has formed a conical top of great 
Thefe trees are often fubje& to beauty, and its bole is three feet 
wartv excrefcences, which, when feven inches in circumference, mid- 
large, imbibe moifture, and bring on way between the branches and the 
decay. Whilftthe plants are young, ground. 
they do little injury, yet it is ad- Mr. Miller recommends this tim- 
vifeable to root up fuch as are much ber as excellent in water- works, but 
disfigured with them, to give room I can fay nothing of its merits my- 
to thofe which are healthy. I have felf, having never tried it. When 
fome of the true abele or populus charred, it makes the beft coal for 
alba, which are now forty feet long gunpowder. 
in the fhaft, and (ix fect four inches |= AsH.—The growth of ath in foils 
in circumference at five fect from adapted to its nature. is little inferior 
the ground » theirexatt age I do not to that of elin or beech.* But there 
know, but their contents exceedtwo is no timber whatfoever that differs 
tons of tiiaber each, amd 1 judge more in its vaiue than this does, ac- 
them to be fifty years old. cording to its fituation. The pro- 
The {pecies your correfpondent dudions of dry and healthy ground 
mentions, (as received under the de- (unimpaired by the farmer’s bill- 
nomination of the Dutch beech) fur- hook} will prove acceptable to mott 
pafles them in quicknels of growth, purchatlers. Thofe of woods are 
But I much fulpett that histrees are generally clean in the fhaft, free- 
very branchy. cleft, and more valuable than the 
Atpexr.—As patten-makers tim- former, The nearer the ground, 
ber meriis little regard, but being the tougher 1s the timber, the thatt 
the moft beautiful of the whole therefore iscoveted, thebritticbranchs 
aquatic tribe, is extremely orna-  rejected.t 
mental along the banks of ferpen- If thele trees are removed when 
tine rivulets, or planted as fingle ten or twelve ‘eet high. their grain ac- 
trees in {pringy gravels, or peaty quiresa degree of tenacity very preju- 
bogs, where little elie will grow, dicial tothe umber, My predecctlor, 
Placed in a border round abeles, the about the year 1750. planted a row 
latter run above them, and form a of them in a place fince converted 
pleafing contraft. into a garden, ‘Their fhafts were 
apparently 


* Vide p. 445, Society’s Mem, vol. 5. 
+ The buyers of this timber accept the thaft and its continuation, or beft bough; the 
tet, be they ever Lo large, go with the tep, Da 
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apparently fo clean, as to engage 
a cooper’s notice, who purchafed 
them at a good price, viz. 36s. per 
ton, but told me afterwards, they 
were clung, and did not anfwer his 
purpofe.* fo he refold them to a 
country carpenter at a lofs, One of 
thefe trees, which was left ftanding, 
meatures 'now four fect eight inches 
in circumference at four feet from 
the ground, 
. Ath timber, when raifed in damp 
meadows, or moorifh foils, becomes 
light, fpongy, brittle, and of {mall 
value, in comparifon of that on dry 
and healthy fpots. In meadows, 
they will attain a fize + which cannot 
be expected in moors and bogs; .for 
when the roots reach the peat, the 
bark grows molly, and the top de- 
cays; how long flubs may be pro- 
duétive of poles, in fuch fituations, 
yemains to be determined, but expe- 
rience convinces me, that afh, thus 
planted, will never become timber 
of any value, as the roots mutt perifh 
before the tree arrives to perfection. 
Afh trees in dairy plots are nui- 
fances, as their leaves make the butter 
rancid and worthlefs; mixcd with 
beeches in an open grove, they run 
to great lengths, are free-cleft, and 
make valuable timber. Coach- 
makers, wheelwrights, &c. like the 
fhafts when a little bent, more than 
when perfeétly ftraight. The cooper 
has no objeftion to the latter. 
Brercew.——The propagation of 
beech is ftrongly to be recommended 
asa free-grower, and applicable to 
many uicful purpofes, Jt faves oak 


(as before mentioned) in plankin 
fhips bottoms, and in ringing mill. 
wheels ; its clofe grain and firm tex. 
tdre render it unparalleled in water. 
works of all kinds, far when con. 
fiantly kept wet, it appears as per- 
fetly found at forty years end, + ag 
when firft immerfed. The mortices 
and tenents chated by the influx and 
eflux of water will in time be the 
one enlarged, and the other dimi- 
nifhed, but the wear in this timber 
is nothing like fo great as that in 
elm; wherefore head-cells in mill. 
raccs, wiers, &c. fhould be of beech, 
in preference to any timber whatfo. 
ever ; and, as the very offal is the 
moft valuable cleft-wood, yielding a 
guinea a cord to the malfler, there 
are few trees more profitable to the 
planter in countries where there js a 
demand for it. The beech is the 
chief ornament of the Cheltern hills 
in Buckinghamfhire, and of the 
Horfe-fhoe hills in this county. It 
delights in chalky {oils and. lofty 
fitustions; it is more profitable in 
open groves or mingled with afh, 
than tn coppices of underwood; it 
runs up in the former with a Jon 
clean fhaft, it branches in the latter 
to the deftru@ion of all around it. § 
Yet both length of fhaft and branchy 
crooks have in this timber their re- 
Ipective values for the purpofes 
above-noticed, which makes me 
wonder, that the timber bears no 
greater price than from Gd. to 8d.a 
foot, whilft elm fetches 10d. anda 
thilling.|| I have many beeches of 
large fize, and great beauty; one 
that 


* i.e. They would not cleave into hoops. C/u:zz—a provincial term, fignifying that 
the grain adheres toe clofely to feparate frecly. 

+ An afh in my mill mead, which in 1760 contained 34 feet of timber, being appa- 
rently at 2‘ftand, was felled lait {pring, and then meafured 60 fect, viz. an increate of 


26 fect tn thirty years. 


Tt was a fine butt to look at, but was eftimated at no more than 


ags, per ton. N. B. The top hail been decaying, and the growth ftagnated for five or 


1iX years paff. 


t Of this I have had frequent proof, having, known the fame beechen cell, when 
turned, and trefh inorticed, lait two wicrs, and found enough afterwards to make the 


plating of an outhoufe. 


¢ r a i) eee See eee ee pe 2 s 

' aN. 2. Nothing but holly will grow under the drip of beech (truffles only excepted). 
|| Notwithitarding the body of «ie beech, however clean, fetches a price inferior to 

ftraight elm, yet the limbs and offal are worth more than thofe of elm, and there isa 


difference of meafure which brings t! 


them nearly to a par in price, for the buyer claims an 


allowance of an inch in a foot girt, en account of the roughnefs and thicknefs of the 
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that has been meafured repeatedly 
was, at Midfummer 1759, fix feet 
two inches and a half in circum- 
ference, at five feet from the ground,* 
and at Midfummer laft, was eight 
fect, feven inches and a half, viz. it 
increafed twenty-nine inches in 
twenty-one years. being above one 
inch and one third yearly. The 
{haft of this tree is about forty fect 
Jong, as ftraight as an arrow, it 
breaks all around into {mall branches, 
and contains between two and three 
tons of timber. 

In the year 1768, I planted fome 
hundreds of young trees in fingle 
and double rows along the fide of 
chalky hills. Thefe are now thirty 
feet high, and in circumference from 
eighteen to twenty inches at four 
feet from the ground; they were 
originally drawn from the woods 
from three to four feet high, and a 
general failure being prognotlicated 
by unfuccefsful beech- planters, I 
placed them thicker than I would 
have done, and planted them aiter- 
nately, the beft at full length, and 
the worft. cut down to the lowelt 
eye, which was left even with the 
furface of the ground; there were 
not one in an hundred of the former 
which lived, nor one in a hundred 
of the latter which failed. An up- 
right growth of thirty feet, in two 
and twenty years, in a poor fhallow 
foil, is as much as could be expected ; 
they would have increafed fafter in 
bulk, if they had been permitted to 


have fpread; but my defign being 
to draw them into long fhafts, they 
were frequently trimmed for that 
purpole, and promife to make fine 
trees hereafter. 

N. B. Beeches may be trained to 
long ftraight fhafts, after the manner 
of elms, with this difference only — 
that a {pray muft be left near the 
end of every fhortened branch to 
kéep it alive, otherwile it perifhes, 
and becomes a faulty knot. 

Beeches are the worft neighbours 
oaks can have, they grow fo much 
falter, and cxtend their roots fo far 
as to weaken, if not ftarve them. 
When the former overhangs the 
latter, that affuredly dwindles, be- 
comes dead topped, and worthlefs. 

Fir.—Though | do not think the 
Scotch fir in this country can ever 
equal the yellow deal from the 
Baltic, yet it may be worth propa- 
gating, as of ufeful purpofe in ordi- 
nary buildings. Thedrier the ground 
on which this timber grows, the 
flower is its progrefs, but tli¢ clofer 
are its pores, and the more fuperior 
its quality.t When planted in rich 
land, thefe trees will {hoot three or 
four feet in a feafon, and equal, if 
not furpals, the abele in growth. 
My plantations, though chiefly con- 
fined to chalky banks, in a north- 
welt expofuré, evince, that when 
once rooted, few obftacles will pre- 
vent a profitable progrefs. From 
obferving the miftakes of others in 
endeavouring to ornament their 


naked 


bark in the latter, but claims no dedution for the frhooth bark of the former; another 
confideration for the planter is, that elm requires a foil worth 20s. per acre, whiift the 
beech will grow in white land, fearce worth 7s. per acre. 

* That is, five feet on the lower fide, or four fect on the upper. Query, What will 
be the contents of this tree at 24 years end, after the fame rate of growth ?—A fhaft ta- 
pering regularly from a circumference of 8 feet 8 inches at its bale, to 4 feet at its 
fummit, will girt 19 inches in the middle; for the girt at top 12 inches, added to the 
girt at botrom 26 inches, are equal to 38, which divided by 2, are equal to 19 inches the 
git midway ; and 4o feet by 19 girt, are equal to 100 fect of timber, its prefent fup- 
pofed content. Then at 24 years end, allowing an inch only in a year for the extenfion 
ef the fhaft in length, it will have gained two teet additional length, agd 24 times one 
inch 4, are equal to 32 inches, equal to 8 inches girt, added to its prevent meature 19 
inches, are equal to 27 inches; then 42 feet by 27 inches, are equal ta 212 fect, 7 inches ; 
fo that in 24 years it will gain 112 feet, viz. it will more than double its prefent con. 
tents, which it has ‘been 60 years at leaft in attaining —May this prove an incitement to 
thofe who have thriving trees, to preferve them, till they have apparently done growing. 

+ I faould imagine, that the firs planted by Mr. Allen, near Claverton Down, wall 
Prove very fine timber hereafter. Dd 

° 
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naked downs too fuddenly, I learnt 
the neceffity of plantin: firs, when 
a foot hich only, and by opening the 
ground fome time before, inverting 
the turf at the bottom of the holes, 
and throwing the mould npon it in 
hillocks, to meliorate, my plantation 
jucceeded weil; for though the foil 
is fearcely fix inches deep, the firs, 
fet in 1766, are now thiriv fect high, 
and from two feet fix inches to two 
fect in circumference, at four feet 
irom the ground; fome few planted 


at the fame time, in a deeper foil, 
and warmer fituation, are now above 
three feet round. 

Spruce firs planted in 1766, like. 
wile 1n a tolerable good foil, are now 
forty feet high, and from two feet 
ten inches and a half to three feet 
round, 

I have feen plantations which fa 
furpafs either of thefe in growth, 
but they occupied ground infinitely 
more valuable, 


ACCOUNT or a PLAGUE wnhicyu ravacep tHe ISLAND op 
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BY THE ABBE MARITI, 


N the month of January 1760, I 

fet out from Lezhorn, in order to 
go to Cyprus, which | reached after 
a fhort and agreeable voyage. My 
pleafure, however, was not of long 
duration ; for on the 3d of February, 
the day of my arrival at the ifland, I 
learned that this country was infett- 


ed with the plague; and the towns 


of Salines and Larnic, full free from 
this terrible fcourge, beheld it, not 
without terror, exercifing its ra- 
vages in the city of Nicofia, where 
fome new vittim fell a facrifice every 
day to its fury. The pi€ture of the 
whole ifland a prey to inevitable de- 
{truétion, was continually before 
their cyes; and the evil had already 
extended itfelf to the maritime re- 
gions, Which, on account of their 
greater population, tended more to 
increafe the progre{s of this difat- 
trous diltemper. The confuls, mer- 
chants, and Europeans in general, 
were therefore extremely cautious 
in holding any intercourfe with 
hem. Several fequeitered them- 
jelves entirely from all focieiy: 
others were preparing to thut them- 
Jelves up in their houfes, and to 
condemn themfelvcs to voluntary 
imprionment. untilit fhould pleafe 
Vrovidence to deliver the kingdom. 
(in theapproach of a danger which 


} had hitherto contidered as at adif-. 


tance, J was, 1 mull own,not a litle 


alarmed: but as I was obliged to go 
on fhore, an European adviled me 
to be upon my guard, to approach 
no perfon, and to touch nothing 
fulpicious, He affured me alfo that 
the town of Salines, and the city of 
Larnic, had not yet experienced any 
fymptoms of the difeafe; but that 
their correfpondence with the capital 
would render it impoffible for them 
to avoid it. 

As foon as J landed, I paid a vifit 
to the conful, which is a duty im- 
poled by cuftom on all ftrangers 
who arrive here. In my way, I 
carefully avoided every perfon whom 
I met; and they, in their tum, 
feemed to be a€tuated by the like 
fear, and to employ the fame pre- 
It was really a 
diitrefling fpeétacle, to fee the mu- 
tual horror inipired by people who 
a little before were united in the 
firiGeft bonds of friendfhip. ‘The 
conful received me in a very gra 
cious manner; and I had the ho- 
nour of being invited to dine with 
him. When I waited upon the 
French conful, attended by fome 
people in whom I could confide, he 
converfed with me from within his 
palace. and next day I partook ofa 
repaft with him. Thefe were the 
only perfons whom I could fee: the 
other confuls, and the greater part 
of the merchants, flut up in their 

houles 


cautions as myfelf, 
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houfes as in citadels, would not have 
{hewn themfelves for the whole 
world. 

The fame evening I went to tak 
leave of the Englifh conful: but 
this gentleman, to whom I had hi- 
therto enjoyed free accefs, thought 

roper to redouble his precaution ; 
for he had juft heard that three of 
the inhabitants of the town were 
attacked by the plauge. As for me, 
I went and pafled the night ‘on 
board the velfcl in which I had 
taken a paflage hither. 

Next morning, having bufinefs 
with the French conful, I returned 
to the town. where the danger was 
now increafed. Of the three in- 
feéted people two had died, and the 
third was exceedingly ill, The con- 
tagion, befides, had made a very 
rapid progrefs ; and feveral others 
found themfelves attacked by violent 
fymptoms. On going to the houle 
of the Englifh conful, 1 was refufed 
admittance; but I {poke to him 
through thofe pofts with which the 
confuls, on fuch melancholy occa- 
fions, are accuftomed to barricade 
their palaces, ‘The French contul, 
who was lefs timorous, gave me an 
audience. He informed me that 
this fcourge had begun to declare it- 
felf two months before on the coafts 
of Syria, and in the interior parts of 
the country; but that the long lapfe 
of time fince the laft plague had lef- 
fened the vigilance of the inhabi- 
tants, whofe fatal fecurity had con- 
verted a particular misfortune into 
ageneral calamity. It may readily 
be conceived how much I was af- 
flitted by this intelligence, as [ in- 
tended to vilit almoft every port in 
the Levant. J however rcfolved to 
re-embark with the firft fair wind, 
and to quit this folitary ifland; en- 
tertaining a hope, though perhaps in 
vain, that 1 f{hould be more forti- 
nate in Syria. The fame evening, 
therefore, 1 tock leave of the Eng- 
lith conful, and did not again retura 
to Larnic, 

The ifland of Cyprus 
thirty years free from 


had for 


been this 


wee 
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fcourge, fo rapid in its progrefs, and 
fo terrible in its confequences, when 
the unhappy remains of a Turkifh 
veflel. driven on fhore near Paphos, 
difluibed — its happy tranquillity. 
The city of Nicofia, where the un- 
fortunate failors found an afylum 
after their fhipwreck, was the firft 
vittim of its :mprudent generofity, 

‘he deftruftive diforder, diffuting 
its baleful influence every where 
around, foon over{pread the greater 
part of the ifland, and did not lofe 
its fatal attivity till it had ravaged 
the country for fix months, and 
{wept off above twenty thoufand in- 
habitants. 

On the 8th of February I quitted 
the harbour of Salines, and next 
morning anchored in that of Caipha 
on the coaft of Syria. I wifhed to 
have proceeded to the city of Acre, 
which is eight miles diltant from 
Caipha towards the north: but the 
harbour at that feafon is not tenable. 

My firft care on my arrival being 
to learn whether the plague pre- 
vailed in that country, I was in- 
formed, not without a confiderable 
degree of alarm, that this fcourge in 
its greateft attivity, added to {everal 
fhocks of an earthquake, had oc- 
cafioned great defolation not only in 
the town and territories of Acre, but 
in the whole extent of Syria, as far 
as Antioch; and that this city had 
feen thofe buildings thrown dowa 
which had refifted the violent earth- 
guake that had happened in the 
year 115 of the chriftian ara, under 
the empire of Trajan, 

I remained on board till the ged 
of february, hoping that time would 
br ing fome alleviation of thele evils; 
but matters, inftead of becoming 
better, grew every day worfle., Tired 
at length of waiting in anxious fuf- 
pente, I caufed the bark to put ta 
fea, in order to gu to Acre, where I 
fhut myfelf up in an apartment in 
the French quarter. Tiere the in- 
habitants converfed with me only at 
a ditance. I might indeed have 
been perinitted to mix with them by 


fubimtting to a provi uf twenty davs3 
but 
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but I preferred my folitude, though 
I was not altogether alone. I was 
accompanied in my retreat by three 
people belonging to my veffel, who 
.fhared with me in all my petty do- 
meltic embarraffments. Each in 
fucceffion took upon himfelf fome 
family operation ; and the pleafan- 
tries occafioned by entering into 
thefe minutiz, fo new to us, made 
us fometimes forget our fears. Our 
communication with our neighbours 
was confined to :eceiving provifions, 
and other things of the fame kind, 
which had not been infeéled by the 
contagion. 

The firft day appeared exceed- 
ingly difmal and melancholy. ‘The 
tediov{nefs of fo clofe a confine- 
ment; the tears and lamentations of 
thofe who were interring in heaps 
the unhappy victims of the malady ; 
the fear of another earthquake; the 
{till greater terror of bearing in one’s 
bofom the deftru€tive germ which 
had expanded with fo much fury in 
the reft of the city ; and the cries of 
defpair which were fucceeded by the 
filence of the dead—all preiling into 
the troubled imagination, would have 
daunted the minds of the moit in- 
trepid. It was during this time of 
mourning that cuftom appeared to 
mc to be the true gift of heaven: it 
renders us in {ome mealure infenfible 
to pleafure, it is true; but it blunts 
our feelings, and renders us lefs ful- 
ceptible of pain. My agitation, 
however, was at length calmed; and 
the fame fpectacle continually re- 
curring, fuffered me to recover the 
ule of my refleétion, and fufficient 
power of mind to make obfervations, 
1 therefore Rudied the origin, pro- 
grefs, fulpenfion, and fina! decline 
of this terrible {courge, by keeping 
a daily journal of its ravages, as well 
as of the care and precaution em- 
ployed by thole who fequeftering 
themlelves thought they thould be 
able to efcape its fury. With the 
method prattifed by the French I 
ain. above all, well acquainted ; for, 
befides other opportunities, I had 
the advantage of being able to fol- 


low it with my eyes. As my re. 
marks may induce fome happy and 
benevolent genius to purfue the fame 
fubje@t, and to make fuch difcove. 
ries as will prove highly beneficial 
to mankind, | fhall here give the 
fub{tance of them. 

As Syria had for thirty years en. 
joyed the greatelfi falubrity, the in. 
habitants had lott every idea of this 
{courge, which had formerly been 
fo deftru€tive to their country. Ant 
epizootic difordcr, however, which 
broke out among the cattle, and par- 
ticularly among ihe fheep, in 1748, 
made them at leneth entertain fome 
apprehenfions for themfelves. The 


year following they were flill fur. , 


ther alarmed by feveral fhocks of an 
earthquake, and the whole coaft was 
covered with ruins, Thefe ravages 
they confidered as fo many fore- 
runners of the plague, efpecially as 
that which happened in 1730 had 
been announced by the like dif- 
afters, Dheir conjetures were in- 
deed foon realized : in the month of 
December, 1759, a fever, which was 
charaéterifed under the name of mae 
lignant, broke out in the ifland. But 
this error was not of long conti- 
nuance; for the plague declared it- 
feif in 1760, and in a few days in- 
feéted the whole city of Acre. The 
plague does not refide in Syria, nor 
is that the place where it generally 
begins. It receives this fatal pre- 
ient from Egypt; and its ufual feat 
is Alexandria, Cairo, or the envi- 
rons of Damietta. The plague of 
which I now {peak came, at the fame 
time, from Cairo and Alexandria; 
to the latter of which it had been 
brought from Conftantinople. This 
{courge, when it comes from that 
metropolis, as well as from the cities 
of Smyrna and Salonica, acquires a 
peculiar malignity ; and its activity 
never expands itlelf with more fury 
than in the plains of Egypt, which 
it cverlpreads with incredible ra- 
pidity. Travellers, and fhipswhich 
tran{port goods from one place to 
another, are its ufual vehicles. It 
is obferved that this plague, fo de- 
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frudtive to Egypt, feldom attacks 
Syria; but that the latter in its turn 
has every thing to dread from the 
influence of a plague hatched in the 
fom of Egypt. 

Oe ieaigeah, on the flighteft 
appearance of this {courge, after 
making {uch preparations, and taking 
fuch precautions as are ufual on the 
Jike occafions, fhuts himfelf clofely 
up with his whole family. 

The Mahometans alone, more in- 
trepid, go abroad as ufual; keep up 
the fame intercourfe with one an- 
other; give each other fuch affift- 
ance as may be neceflary ; and often 
fly to the relief of a Chriftian, when 
deferted by his friends, This in- 
trepidity arifes from the belief which 
they have, that the decrees of Provi- 
dence are unalterable, and that the 
execution of them cannot be ful- 
pended by the vain precautions of 
men. 

The Mahometans of Syria, lefs 
familiarized with this fcourge, make 
ule however of fome precaution, 
which upon this occafion they aug- 
mented, ' They publifhed an ordon- 
nance, forbidding every veflel at- 
tacked by the plague to enter their 
ports: but their vigilance in this re- 
ipett was fo remifs, that it was not 
{uficient to prevent the contagion, 

The governor of Acre checked 
the progrefs of this plague, by giving 
the inhabitants the means of with- 
drawing from its ravages: and thefe 
means, though abfolutely contrary 
to the dogmas of the Mahometan re- 
ligion, were eagerly embraced. The 
Europeans became their models: and 
the governor, after deriving from 
them every neceffary information, 
fhut himlelf up, after their example, 
together with his numerous family. 

The muphti alone, born the pro- 
tefior of the Mahometan law, can- 
not imitate a conduct which that law 
condemns. Inftead of fhutting him- 
{elf up with filence in a prudent 
confinement, he thundered forth 
again{t this new method ; reproached 
the governor for his conduét ; and, 
having treated him as an impious 
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perfon, concluded by threatening 
him with all the vengeance of hea- 
ven, ‘The governor, however, only 
laughed at this pious folly of the 
muphti, and fent a detachment of 
foldiers, to impofe a fine on him of 
two hundred and fifty fequins, for 
having dared to afcribe to him, in 
matters of religion, an ignorance, 
from every fufpicion of which his 
age ought to fecure him. This was 
attacking the pontiff on the weakeft 
fide, and the moft effeétual means of 
fhutting his mouth. 

In Syria, as well as in Egypt, the 
plague begins in winter; acquires 
new vigour in the fpring; and de- 
creafes very fenfibly with the great 
heats, about the commencement of 
June. ‘Thofe attacked by this ma- 
lady may then be cured: as it daily 
lofes its activity, few of them die; 
and, for this reafon, all the Europeans 
quit their houfes on St. John’s day, 
and repair to church to fing the Te 
Deum, and return thanks to the Al- 
mighty for their deliverance, 

The plague of 1760 was one of 
the moft malignant and fatal that 
Syriaever experienced. It fcarcely 
ma¢e its appearance in any part of 
the body when it carried off the pas 
tient. The ufual fymptoms were, a 
lofs of appetite; a pain in the fhoul- 
ders; a very violent head-a¢he, ac- 
companied with a delirium, vomit- 
ing, and a moft excruciating pain in 
that part where the tumuur, by which 
the plague is charaéterifed, was about 
to break forth. One only of thefe 
fymptoms was fuflicient to make the 
Chriflians prepare for death. Every 
Catholic attacked by this diforder 
muft be attended bya prieft, who, 
having taken every pollible precau- 
tion, prefents the euchari‘+ to the 
fick on a {mall piece of wood thaped 
like a battledore, and about two feet 
in length. An infetted perfon often 
dies the third day ; if he paffes that 
term, it is a fien that the difeafe does 
not pollefs all its ufual aétivity: but 
very few live beyond the thirteenth, 

It was obterved during the Jatt 
plague, iat people of the founde!t 

conftitutions 
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conftitutions were the moft fubjeé& 
to this fcourge, and the leaft capable 
of refifting it. On the other hand, 
it appeared to {pare weak and deli- 
cate perfons, whofe cure, in cale of 
an attack, was much lefs difficult. 
More Moors than any other people 
died of it; and when thefe were at- 
tacked, their cafe was abfolutely 
defperate. 

Thofe who have once efcaped this 
fcourge are afterwards lefs fubjett 
to be attacked by it: but ‘t is not 
true that they are perfeftly fafe, for 
I have known fome who had been 
ill feven times, and yet died of it at 
laft. 

It has been remarked, that the 
{ymptoms of the plague do not ap- 
pear in the human body till fifteen 
days after the infeftion has been 
caught: and this 1s the reafon of that 
law which fubjeéts to a proof of 
twenty days every perion liipetted 
of being difeated. 

‘The plague, as I have already faid, 
is an oblong tumour, fhaped like a 
pumpkin, which is at firit of a flefh 
colour; but it gradually becomes 
red, and at length blucifh; and this 
announces that the dileafe is in- 
curable. If it continues red, anda 
little after inclines towards yellow, 
it is a fign that a fuppuration will 
take place: the fwelling ts then 
opencd, and the patient is fometimes 
cured. 

People attacked by this diforder 
require very little care. Pure water, 
panada, tea, and rice, are the only 
nouri{ament allowed them. There 
are fome who think to cfeape by 
drinking [trong liquor: ; but expe- 
rience has fhewn this to be a dan- 
gerous miftake; and that thofe who 
trufted to it have almoft always fallen 
afacrifce to their folly. ‘The pro 
per precautions are to fhut onefelt 
clofely up, and to receive no provi 
fions, or other things, cxcept thotc 
uvon which the plague has no t- 
fluence. 

The people of Syria, however, in 
1769, adinitted every kind of pro. 


13 ee : oh 1, 
viben without fear, out not with- 


out ufing certain precautions, They 
did not receive warm bread; fleth 
of evcry kind was thoroughly wah. 
ed; and milk was {trained throush 
a piece of linen cloth, in order to 
free it from the finaileft particle of 
animal hatr. All kinds of pulfe 
were foaked in water: and they ab. 
{tained from peaches, apricots, and 
other fruits which are covered with 
a downy rind, Fowls were cooked 
out of the houfe. for fear that fome 
{mali feather might adhere to them, 
Flowers were alrogether profcribed, 
Letters they caufed to be opened by 
the perfon who brought them; and 
they were never read until they had 
been fleeped long enough in Vinegar 
to be purified without effacing the 
writing. Every thing was received 
into the houfe by means of a rope 
of herbage fufpended from a window, 
The governor of Acre, in imita- 

tion of the Europeans, employed 
every precaution which he thought 
likely to guard him from the con- 
tagion; and, by fhutting himfelf 
clofely up, he fet an example which 
the reit of the Mahomcetans did not 
neglect to follow. Befides this, he 
caufed the {treets to be cleaned; and 
carried his vigilance fo far, as to 
forbid the caravans, which arrived 
from Damafcus, where the plague 
{wept off four or five thoufand peo- 
ple every day, to enter the city. 
He obliged them to fubmit toa proof 
of eight days without the walls; and 
e'tablihed regulations of the fame 
kind refpecting vetiels coming from 
Damietta or Alexandria. One pre- 
caution taken in the time of the 
plague, is to prevent cats from en 
tering houfes: an open war is there 
fore declared again{t thefe animals; 
aud wherever they are found, they 
ace Knocked on the head with large 
clubs. This is a cruelty abfolutely 
necelfary, for there is no vehicle 
that will convey the infeétion wit 
more certainty or rapidity than the 
hair of cats. The deflruétion of 
them is. however, attended with one 
inconvenience, which is, that it oc 
caions a multiplication of rats and 
mice; 
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mice; but there is no inftance of 
their having ever propagated this 
icourge. 

[tis to be remarked, that the plague, 
when it attacks man, {pares quadru- 
peds and birds. The furs however 
of the one. and the feathers of the 
other, attract and communicate the 
infection. People ought above all 
to keep at a diftance from goats and 
fheep. From oxen and horfes little 
danger is to be apprehended. 

The French at Acre, as in every 
part of Syria, are colleéted into one 

uarter, Where they fequefter them- 
{elves entirely, and elett, every cight 
days, a merchant, and a clerk of the 
bank, to receive all unfufpeéted per- 
fons, after ufing fuch precautions as 
may tend to !effen the danger of ad- 
mitting them. This, however, is 
not always attended with the de- 
fired effe€t. On the goth of March, 
1760, five people in their quarter 
were attacked by the plague. As 
they belonged to the Hofpital of the 
Holy Land, the monks were imme- 
diately ordered to fhut themfelves 
clofely up; but eight of them died, 
and one only efcaped, This cir- 
cumftance cccafioncd fo much con- 
fternation among the French, that 
they gave over having communica- 
tion with every perfon whatever, 
and even with their own fervants. 
Each immured himfelf in his habi- 
tation for fifteen days; at the end of 
which, affairs returned to their ufual 
channel, 

Allthe cities of Syria were equally 
defolated by this fcourge. It penc- 
trated cven to Aleppo, where it 
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P VERY body knows that the 
people who inhabit Barbary, 
as far as the Niger, are an affemblage 
of various nations. The Moors oc- 
cupy the three kingdoms of Suz, 
Fez, and Morocco, ‘That part of 
Bilidulzerid that is wafhed by the 
Atlantic Ocean is inhabited by the 
Vou, XI, 
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continued two whole years: nor 
were the inhabitants delivered from 
it but by an exceffive cold. In this 
refpe& it was very different from 
that of Egypt, and the reft of Syria; 
for the plague there ceafes only dur- 
ing the great heats, which are re- 
markably regular in thefe countries, 
while it is very rare to experience a 
cold fo rigorous as to check the con- 
tagion. 

The inhabitants of Acre amounted 
only to fixteen thoufand; and in the 
fhort {pace of five months, five 
thoufand of them died of the plague, 
On St. John’s day, June the 24th, 
1760, the French, who form here 
the major part of the Europeans, 
opened the netted which furround- 
ed their quarter, and began to form 
a communication with thofe with- 
out. They then relaxed in their 
caution; the places of worfhip were 
cleaned, and cach nation went to re- 
turn thanks to the Almighty. 

The French have a phyfician, who 
is allowed a falary from the national 
funds. On the leaft rumour of the 
plague, the conful fends him to the 
place where the fymptoms have ap- 
peared: after this he makes his re- 
port; and this report. which annuls 
or realifes the fufpicion, is inferted 
in the letters of health difpatched to 
the different courts of Europe. 

In gencral, too many precautions 
cannot be employed to guard again{t 
this dreadful fcourge; for proper 
vigilance has fometimes faved the 
lives of thoufands, who would other- 
wife have become viétims to it. 


AFRICA. 


native Arabs, and by the fugitive 
Moors from the empire of Morocco, 
too enlightened to remain under 
the dominion of a matter, who rules 
over his people with abfolute fway, 
and who makes his fafety and hap- 
pinefs confift in the mifery of his 
fubjefis. This mixture forms one 
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and the fame nation, known indif- 
criminately by the appellation of 
Monfelemines. 

Zaara, as far as the Niger, con- 
tains a variety of wandering nations, 
all proceeding from Arabs, Moors, 
and fugitive Portuguefe, who took 
refuge there when the family of the 
Sherifs made themfelves mafters of 
the three kingdoms of Barbary. 
All thefe people bear indifcrimi- 
nately the names of Nars, Moors, 
or Arabs. They are fubdivided into 
various nations, of which the moft 
confiderable are the Mongeuarts, 
Trafars, and Bracnars, 

The firft of thefe three denomina- 
tions is a term of contempt among 
the people who furround them; no 
doubt becaufe thofe who bear it, 
lefs verfed than their neighbours in 
the ufe of arms, are in general oc- 
cupied by the care and the feeding 
of their cattle; while the Monfele- 
mines, on the contrary, though 
fhepherds alfo, are warriors to a 
man. Thefe latter accuftomed to 
murder and pillage, take advantage 
of their fuperiority and numbers to 
opprefs the former, who are always 
rendered but too wretched by the 
fterility of the country they inhabit, 
Their climate, little temnpting to an 
invader, ferves them it is truc, as a 
barricr; but in the months of Auguft, 
September, and O€tober. when the 
overflowing of the plains obliges 
them to take refuge in the moun- 
tains, they are almoft fure of be- 
coming the vittims of their netgh- 


“bours, who pillage them without 


{cruple. although they profels the 
faine religion, 

The caufe of this nation’s diltrefs 
raight alfo be afertbed to anvther 
reafon; I mean to that of religion. 
When the Sher:fs made themlelves 
mafters of the three kingdoms of 
Barbary, the Portugucle imhabitants 
of the towns evacuated them, and 
fought an afvlum in their native 
Jand; but the country Peupic had 
not this advantage within their 
reach. The greater number, to pre- 
Serve their lives, abjured the Clirif- 


tian religion, and were allowed ig 
remain in the country; while théfe 
who would net embrace Mahoiie. 
tanifm were put to the fword with. 
out mercy. Notwithfanding the 
change in their religion, it was fil 
remeinbered that thefe people had 
been Chriftians. The conquerors 
loaded them with ingefMant infults. 
plundered their property ; carried 
off their wives, ravifhed their daugh. 
ters, and behaved with the utmof 
cruelty. 

To efcape from fuch tyranny they 
took refuge in the defert, and find. 
ing there fome wretched hordes of 
flothful Arabs, were foon Incorpo. 
rated into ong and the fame nation, 
The habit of plundering thefe poor 
people has been handed down from 
generation to generation, and un- 
fortunately is {till but too much the 

rattice, 

I will not {peak here of the Tra. 
fars, or of the Bracnars, any more 
than of the other nations {cattered 
about on the northern banks. of 
the Niger. Such information would 
too nearly relate to cantintiog of 
which I referve afuccin& mention 
for the moment when I -fhall treat 
of the Moorifh and Negro races, 
who carry on the trade of Senegal, 
no hiflorian having as yet given 
certain accounts of them. 

It 1s not poffible that a people, 
for cver wandering, and fugitive, 
and compoled of a mixture of vari- 
ous nations, that does not even form 
a diftinét and feparate body, fhould 
do othcrwife than adopt a part of 
the ufages and fuperilition of their 
neighbours, whatever may be their 
way of thinking: they have how. 
evcr only the name and appearance 
of Mahometans. ‘The priaciples of 
the natural religion are obfervable 
in their cuftoms, and evident in 
almo# all their aétions. 

Religion, according ta thele peo-§ 
ple, is Mahometanifin in_ all its 
purity. They offer up prayers three 
tinics a day, fometimes oftener ; but 
they are never pronounced in pub- 
lic, unlefs when a Mahometan pref 
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is with the horde, who feldom comes 
but upon account of the children’s 
education. Then all the Arabs af- 
femble at the hour of prayer, place 
themfelves in a line, turn to the 
eal, and, wanting water in the 
defert, rub their face and arms with 
fand, while the prielt recites aloud 
the general prayer; it is the fame 
as that which 1s rehearfed by the 
ublic crier on the mofques in the 
civiliied countries. 

The pricfts are employed in 
travelling about the country to 
inftruét the. children, There is 
nothing like force in their educa- 
tion. The Arabs of the defert are 
even ignorant of the cuftom of con- 
{training wills. 

The little boys meet in the morn- 
ing of their own accord, at the place 
of inftruétion, which is to them a 

lace of recreation. They go there 
with a fmall board inferibed with 
the Arabic charagters, and a few 
maxims of the Koran, The biggelt, 
and the beft informed, receive'their 
leflons dire€tly from the priefts, 
and afterwards communicate them 
to their fellows. 

The children themfelves teach 
one another to read; nor are they 
ever correfted, It would be a 
crime to beat a child, who accord- 
ing to the received ideas, has not 
fufficient reafon to diftinguifh good 
from évil, 

This opinion induces thefe peo- 
ple to hold the fame conduét in re- 
gard to thofe who have the misfor- 
tune to be ill-treated by nature. 
The deaf, the dumb, and the mad, 
enjoy the fame privileges; they are 
confidered as beings.already fo un- 
fortunate from their fituation, that 
their defires are fatisfied with a blind 
complaifance, ‘his cultom is inva- 
triable among all the Mahometans. 

No difference exifts among the 
civilized nations, unlefs it be in re- 
{pelt ‘to the age at which a child 
may be fubje&ted to correétion. In 
the defert it is never allowed at 
all, Nature, left to herfelf and the 
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force of example, are the only edu- 
cation in a country where the {ame 
principles and fame errors are com- 
mon toall. If the child gets tired 
of the places of public inftru@ion, 
he quits them at pleafure, and with- 
out feeling conitraint, or hearing 
reproach, goes and employs himlelf 
in tending his father’s flocks: and 
accordingly there are very. few 
among them who can read. 

Thote who perfevere in the ftudy 
of the Koran are made priefts, after 
having paft an examination before 
the learned elders, and enjoy the 
greateft public confideration. They 
have no need of cattle, thofe of the 
nation being their's, they find their 
fubfiftence every where. 

it is generally at feven or eight 
years of age that children undergo 
the painful operation of circumci- 
fion. ‘Their head is always fhaved, 
nothing being left but four locks of 
hair, one of which is cut off in 
a meeting of the family, at each re- 
markable ation performed by the 
child, 

If, at the age of twelve or thirteen, 
he kill a wild boar, or other bea{t of 
prey, that fhould fall upon his 
flock he lofes one of his locks. If, 
in the paffage of a river, a camel 
be carried away by the ftream, and 
he fave it by {wimming to its affift- 
ance, another is cut off. If he kill 
a lion, a tiger, or a warrior of an 
hoitile nation, in a fupprife or an 
attack, he is confidered as a man, 
and his head is entircly fhaved. 

Seldom does an Arab reach the 
age of twenty, without having de- 
ferved this honour, for as they are 
afhamed of being treated like chil- 
dren, they expofe themleives to the 
greatelt dangers to obtain it. 

Their knowledge, their wants, 
and their laws, being very circum- 
{cribed, it is not furprifing that the 
children fhould.talk with the men, 
and keep up a regular converfation. 
Age and experience are of no ufe 
where there 1s no need of much in- 
formation to attain a perfect know- 
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ledge of the cuftoms of their na- 
tions; hence arifes that boldnefs, 
that valour, and that temerity, which 
fo well become a man, and which 
no people poffefs in fo high a degree 
as thefe favages. 

The laws of hofpitality are ob- 
ferved in Zaara, in the largett fenfe 
of the word. Scarcely does a 
{tranger appear before the tents, 
when the firit perfon who perceives 
him, points out the tent to which 
he is togo. If the mafter be not 
there, the wife or the {lave advances 
to meet him, ftops him at twenty 
paces diftance, and brings him a 
draught of milk for his refrefhment. 
His camels are then unloaded, his 
effets are ranged around him, a 
mat, of which the owner deprives 
himfelf, is given him, with whatever 
elfe is neceflary to guard him from 
the injuries of the air. 

His arms are taken and depofited 
near thofe of the mafter of the tent, 
either that they may not fuffer from 
the dew, or to guard againft ill 
intentions on the part of a man un- 
known, A iepaft is then prepared 
for him. If there be nothing in 
the tent, as often happens, fome 
victuals are fpeedly procured from 
the neighbouring ones. The travel- 
ler is always fure of having fome- 
thing, for rather then let him want, 
his hofts would go without a {upper 
themfelves. 

The duties of hofpitality are fo 
great, and fo much refpeéted, that 
fhould an enemy have’ wounded, 
or even killed the maftecr of a tent, 
would there meet with a facred and 


‘inviolable afylum, although §fur- 


rounded by thofe who muft naturally 
defire his ruin. 

The tent of the chief is always 
the one pointed out. But as his 
gains are not greater than thofe of 
the reft, he could not, if cuftom had 
not provided for it, entertained at 
his expence, all the ftrangers that 
happen to pafs; nor could he fup- 
port himfelf and his flaves, fince he 


is for ever occupied by the affairs 
of his horde. Every tent contri. 
butes to his ftock of provilions 
Each individual generally furnifh, 
ing him two pounds of ground 
barley per weck, which is a great 
advantage to him, efpeeially when 
he happens to have few travellers 
to entertain. As the richett in cat. 
tle is generally chofen for chief, he 
has plenty of milk; but in cafe of 
need he would obtain a fupply any 
where, 

Different from the other Arabs 
their neighbours, the Mongeatt, 
trouble nobody on the fcore of Pa 
ligion, ‘The only one they do no 
tolerate is the Jewifh; no doubt on 
account of their anceftors’ prejus 
dices, who followed the cuftoms of 
the Portuguefe. None of the He. 
brew nation is found among them; 
and if a Jew had the misfortune to 
enter their territory, and to be taken 
there, he would to a certainty be 
burnt alive, It is very ealy w 
know them by their faccs, and b 
the diftin@ive drefs they are obliged 
to wear throughout the whole extent 
of Barbary, where they are in great 
numbers, 


Infinite refpeé& is paid to all old 


men, whatever be their family, 


They enjoy the fame prerogatives 
as the priefts, and equal confiders 
tion with them and the Arabs who 
have had the good fortune to yifit 
the tomb of Mahomet at Mecca. 

[he latter are diftinguifhed by 
the appellation of fidi, which figni- 
fies mafter, while the reft of the na- 
tion only bear the diftin€tive names 
they received at their birth. If it 
happen that two individuals of the 
fame family have the fame name, 
they are diftinguifhed by that of 
their father ; for inftance, the empe- 
ror of Morocco’s true name is Mo- 
hammet, but as he might be con- 
founded with many other Moors, 
who bear that name, he is generally 
called Ben Abdella. 


{ To be continued. } 
On 
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On tne TRIAL sy ORDEAL amonec tue HINDUS, 


From the Afiatic Refearches. 


HE modes of trying offenders 
T by an appeal to the Deity, 
which are defcribed at large in the 
Mitacfhera, or comment on the 
Dherma Saftra, in the Chapter of 
Oaths, and other ancient books of 
Hindu law, are here fufficiently ex- 
plained, according to the interpre- 
tation of learned Pandits, by the 
well-wifher to mankind, Ali Ibrahim 
Khan. 

The word divya in Sanfcrit figni- 
fies the fame with paricfha or 

arikhya in Bhafha, kafam in Ara- 
Picts, and faucand in Perfian; that 
js, an oath, or the form of invoking 
the Supreme Being to atteft the 
truth of an allegation; but it is 
generally underitood to mean the 
trial by Ordeal, or the form of ap- 
pealing to the immediate interpoli- 
tion of the Divine Power. 

Now this trial may be conduéted 
in nine ways: firft, by the balance ; 
fecondly, by fire; thirdly, by water ; 
fourthly, by poifon; fifthly, by the 
Cofha, or water in which an idol 
has been wafhed; fixthly, by rice; 
feventhly, by boiling oil; eighthly, 
by red-hot iron ; ninthly, by images, 

I, Ordeal by the balance is thus 
performed. The beam having been 
previoufly adjufted, the cord fixed, 
and both fcales made perfedly 
even, the perfon acculed and a Pan- 
dit faft a whole day; then, after the 
acculed has been bathed in facred 
water, the homa, or oblation, pre- 
fented to fire, and the deities wor- 
fhipped, he is carefully weighed ; 
re when he is taken out of the 
{cale, the Pandits proftrate them- 
felves before it, pronounce a cer- 
tain mentra or incantation, agree- 
ably to the Saftras, and, having 
written the fubftance of the ac- 
cufation on a piece of paper, bind 
it on his head. Six minutes after, 
they place him again in the {caic; 


and, if he weigh more than before, 
he is held guilty ; if lefs, innocent; 
if exadtly the fame, he muft be 
weighed a third time; when, as it 
is written in the Mitacfhera, there 
will certainly be a difference in his 
weight, Should the balance though 
well fixed, break down, this would 
be confidered as a proof of his 
uilt, 

II. For the fire-ordeal an exca- 
vation, nine hands long, two fpans 
broad, and one {pan deep, is made 
in the ground, and filled with a fire 
of pippal wood: into this the perfor 
acculed muft walk bare-footed; and, 
if his foot be unhurt, they hold him 
blamelefs ; if burned, guilty. 

Ill. Water-ordeal is performed 
by cauiing the perfon acculed to 
fland in a fuficient depth of water, 
cither flowing or ftagnant, to reach 
his navel; but care muft be taken 
that no ravinous animal be in it, 
and.that it be not moved by much 
air: a Brahman is then direfted to 
go into the water, holding a itafl in 
his hand; and a foldier fhoots three 
arrows on dry ground from a bow 
of cane: a man is next difpatched 
to bring the arrow which has been 
fhot fartheft; and after. he has taken 
it up, another is ordered to run 
from the edge of the water; at 
which inftanc the perfon accufed is 
told to grafp the foot-or the ftaff of 
the Brahman, who itands near him 
in the water, and immediately to 
dive into it. He muft remain under 
water tll the two men who went to 
fetch the arrows are returned; for, 
if he raife his head or body above 
the furface before the arrows are 
brought back, his guilt is confidercd 
as fully proved. In the. viliages 
near Banures, it is the praétce for 
the perfon who is to be trred by 
this kind ef Ordeal to ftand in 
water up to his navel, and thea, 
helding 
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holding the foot of a Brahman, to 
dive under it ds long as a man can 
walk fifty {paces very gently ; if, be- 
fore the man has walked thus far, 
the accufed rife above the water, 
he is condemned; if not, acquitted. 

IV. There are two forts of trial 
by poifon. Firlt, the Pandits having 
performed their homa, and the per- 
fon accufed his ablution, two retti’s 
and a half, or {even barley-corns, 
of vifhanaga, a poifonous root, or 
of fanc’hya, that is, white arfenic, 
are mixed in eight mathas, or fixty- 
four retti’s, of clarified butter, which 
the accufed muift cat from the hand 
of a Brahman: if the porfon pro- 
duce no vilible cffe&, he 1s abfolved; 
otherwife, condemned. Secondly, 
the hooded inake. calied naga, is 
thrown into a decp earthen pot, 
into which is dropped a ring, a {cal, 
or a coin: this the perfon acculed is 
ordered to take out with his hand; 
and, if the ferpent bite him, he is 
pronounced guilty; if not, innocent. 

V. ‘Trial by the Cofha is as fol- 
lows: the accufed is made to drink 
three draughts of the water, in 
which the images of the Sun, of 
Dévi, and other deities, have been 
wafhed for that purpofe; and if, 
within fourteen davs, he has any 
ficknefs or indifpofition, his crime 
is confidered as proved. 

VI. When ieveral perfons are 
fufpected of theft. tome dry rice 
is weighed with the iacred flone 
called falcram; or certain fldcas are 
read over it; after which the fuf- 
petted perions are fewcrally erdered 
10 chew a quantity of it: as {oon as 
they have chewed it, they are to 
throw it on fome leaves of pippal, 
or, if none be.at hand, on fome 
b*hdrja patra, or bark of a tree from 
Népal or Cafhmir. The man from 
whofe mouth the rice comes dry or 
ftained with blood, is holden guilty ; 
the reft are acquitted. 

VII. The ordeal by hot oil is 
very fimple: when it is heated 
{ufhiciently, the accufed thrufts his 
hand into it; and if he be not 
burned, is held innocent. 


VIII. In the fame manner they 
make an iron ball, or the head of 3 
lance, red-hot, and place it in the 
hands of the perfon accufed ; who, 
if it burn him not, is judged guilt: 
lefs. 

IX. To perforin the ordeal by 
dharmarch, which is the name of 
the {loca appropriated to this mode 
of trial, either an image’ named 
Dharma, or the Genius of Juftice, 
is made of filver, and another, called 
Adharma, of clay or iron, both of 
which are thrown into a large earthen 


jar, and the acculed, having thruft 


his hand into it, is acquitted if he 
bring out the filver image, but 
condemned if he draw forth the 
iron: or, the figure of a deity is 
painted on white cloth, and another 
on black; the firft of which they 
name dharma, and the fecond, ad- 
harma: thefe are feverally rolled 
up in cow-dung, and thrown into 
a large jar without having ever 
been fhewn to the accufed; who 
muft put his hand into the jar, and 
is acquitied or convitted, as he 
draws out the figure on white, or 
on black, cloth. 

It is written in the comment on 
the Dherma Saftra, that each of the 
four principal cafts has a fort of 
ordeal appropriated to it; that a 
Brahman mutt be tried by the bas 
lance, a Cfhatriya by fire, a Vaifya 
by water, and a Sudra by poifon ; 
but fome have decided, that any 
ordeal, except that by poifon may 
be performed by a Brahman, and 
that a man of any caft may be 
tried by the balance: it has been 
determined, that a woman | may 
have any trial except thofe by pot 
ion and by water. , 

Certain months and days alfo ate 
limited in the MitacfherA for the 
different fpecies of ordeal ; as Agra- 
han, Paufh, Magh, P’halgun, Sra- 


wan, and B’hadr for that by fire;. 
A‘{win, Cartic, Jaifht, and A’fhadh,- 


for that by water; Paufh, Magh, and 


P’halgun, for that by poifon; and- 


regularly there fhould be no water 
ordeal on the Athtemi, or eighth, 
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the Cheturdasi, or fourteenth day 
of the new or full moon, in the 
jntercalary month, in the month of 
B’hadr, on Sanaifcher, or Saturday, 
and on Mangal, or Tuefday; but 
whenever the magiftrate decides 
that there fhall be an Ordeal, the 
regular appointment of months and 
days needs not be regarded, 

The Mitacfhhera contains alfo the 
following diftinétions: in cafes of 
theft or fraud to the amount of a 
hundred gold mohrs, the trial by 
poifon is proper; if eighty mohrs 
be ftolen, the fufpefted perfon may 
be tried by fire; if forty, by the 
balance; if from thirty to ten, by 
the image water; if two only by 
ree. 
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An infpired legiflator named 
Catyayana, was of opinion, that 
though a theft or fraud could be 
proved by witneffes, the party ac- 
cufed might be tried by Ordeal: he 
fays too, that where a thoufand 
pana’s are ftolen, or fraudulently 
withheld, the proper trial is by 
poifon ; where feven hundred and 
fiftv, by fire; where fix hundred 
and fixty-fix, and a fraction, by 
water; where five hundred, by the 
balance, where four hundred, by 
hot oil; where three hundred, by 
rice; where an hundred and fifty, 
by the Céfha; and where one hun- 
dred, by the dharmarch, or images 
of filver and iron, 


ESSAY on VARIOUS SPECIES or VANITY. 


VERY human breaftistinétured 

with vanity. Self love is the 
reigning principle of man; and felf 
love begets felf partiality, However 
inattentive others may be to our ac- 
complifhments, we commonly are 
quick to difcover them ourfelves, 
and that too through a magnifying 
gials. An ambition to excel, and a 
fondnefs fur appearing eminent, 
have undoubtedly a good influence 
in the world, by making individuals 
ftrive after thofe accomplifhments, 
which attack the attention and com- 
mand the applaufe of mankind in 
general, Were it nat for thefe prin- 
ciples and paffions—the principles 
of felf lovg and an ambition for ap- 
plaufe, verging on the confines of 
vanity, mankind would rife but a 
little above the low accomplifhments 
of the brutal creation, But as every 
avenuc for the introduction of good 
ts an inroad for evil, and as every 
pleafure has its concomitant pain, fo 
a laudable ambition is not only the 
fource of virtue, but alfo of prideand 
folly. Few, if any, are wife enough, 
fufficiently to controul this paflion 
of {elf love; and very few can dif- 
guife the tents of pride which are 
pitched and fpread within their 
hearts, Every one is ftudying for 


methods to gain applaufe and ap- 
pear eminent in fome way or other, 
The methods purfued are as dif- 
ferent as the charaéters which pur- 
fue them, And unhappily for many, 
they fruftrate their own defigns by 
the very means which they injudi- 
cioufly adopt for their accomplifh- 
ment. But one general feature may 
be difcovered in the purfuits of all, 
and that is a defire of being thought 
wife. And it is difficult to deter- 
mine which is the moft vain of his 
abilities, from the greateft philofo- 
pher to the mott impenetrable numb- 
fkull. Some endeavour to difcover 
their wifdom by writing, fome by 
talking, and others, perhaps, more 
judicioufly, by holding their tongue. 
I term the tatter method the moft 
judicious, becaufe I confider it the 
fafeit, as folly itfelf. in this way, 
difguifed by a grave look, a fapient 
air. and a clofe mouth, may often 
pafs for wifdom, The world too, 
perhaps, in no inftance are more 
candid than in this particular—for 
I have rarely known an inftance 
where a bungling fpeaker has not 
been efteemed an excellent thinker 
—if he feldom or never communi- 
cates any thoughts, furely he muft 
haveanimmente fund within. Some 
will 
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will endeavour to convince the 
world that they are wife by pro- 
felling themfelvestobe fools—Thus 
it is {toried of a former prefident of 
am American college; he laid it 
down to his pupils as a maxim, that 
the more any one in faét knew, the 
Icfs opinion he would have of his 
own abilities; and that he muft be a 
very wife man indeed who was fen- 
fible that he knew nothing. After 
advancing his rules and defcanting 
floridly upon them, he concluded 
by objerving, that he, in his own 
opinion, was not two removes from 
an ideot. Some pride themfelves 
in a knowledge of the world, in po- 
lite accomplifhments and genteel 
behaviour—whil{t others, in oppofi- 
tion to thefe, and to fhow that they 
are too wife to attend to fuch trifles, 
difcover as much pride by behaving 
like clowns. Some pride them- 


_felves in their liberality in things of 


a religious nature; they would wifh 
to appcar too enlightened and pof- 
feffed of minds too great and inde- 
pendent to be tied up to any par- 
ticular doftrines, rules or principles 
ef Chriftianity, and affe& to defpife 
rcligious forms and ceremonics ; 
while on the contrary extreme, 
others difcover an equal degree of 
vain glory and felf conceit in un- 
common difplays of fanétimonious 
looks, and unufual profeflions of 
piety and devotion, Some, to thow 
they fingularity in genius and tran- 
tcendency in Hberality of f2ntiment, 
will behave on days of public lamen- 
tation, fafting and prayer, with all 
the fellivity fuitable to times of re- 
jotcing and mirth. Others again 
reprobating thefe as proud, vain, 
and imvious fools, would convince 
the world of ther fuperior wifdom 
by an over rigorous obdfervance of 
the dav. I have known it a rule 
among fome of this laf clafs of peo- 
ple, never to fhave themfelves aller 
the reading of a proclamation for a 
public fait until the day appointed 


1s paft; and on the folemn day, mn 
>. "=. } cr ’ : ‘ Aare 
2} the pride of oltentatious danctity, 
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long beards, dirty apparel, and 
leather apron—and, as it is aptly 
expreffed in facred record, « bowing 
down their heads like a bulrufh 
that they might appear unto men red 
fait.” 

But in none of thefe purfuits are 
men more apt to fruftrate their de. 
fiens than by endeavouring 10 ap- 
pear wife, and gain applaute by the 
exercile of wit. Wit is a happy ta 
lent if regulated by judgement: but 
the man who is fond of exercifing 
his wit commonly becomes a dupe 
to it. Injudicious, illiberal witti. 
cifms often captivate the attention 
as much as thofe of a different na 
ture. Thofe who are ambitious of 
diftinguifhing themfelves this way, 
will frequently therefore be fevere, 
and thereby procure implacable 
enemies: they will too, moft un- 
avoidably run into little, low, trifling 
witticifms, and complete buffoonery, 
which, notwithftanding they may 
create laughter, will as furely beget 
comtempt, and eftablifh a charatter 
far different from the one purfued; 
for inftead of being thought wifer 
on this account they will be con- 
fidered as pofleiling little, navrow, 
trifling minds, and will ferve to 
illuftrate by lively fpecimens the 
aptnels of the poet’s obfervation 
—“‘awit’sa feather’—Any circle 
of gentlemen or ladies, voffeffed of 
common fenfe, and having proper 
ideas of their own dignity, will feel 
themfelves trifled with and infulted 
when their time and attention is 
engroffed by characters of this dee 
fcription—Any one who exercifes 
witticifms of this kind in fuch a cir- 
cle may depend upon their con- 
tempt—they will confider themlelves 
as treated like children by his en- 
deavouring to pleafe them with a 
rattle—and if they laugh it will be 
more at him, than at what he fays. 
Wits of this kind will be confider- 
ed, not only as feathers—but as 
the mufketoes of fociety-—fenfelels 
and difzufling when they buz, and 
painful and poilonous when they 
bite. 
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OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


BRITt*SH FPUBLICATIONS., 


A Picturesque Tour THROUGH 
Part of Kuropre, AsiA, AND 
Arkxica. Small 4to. 1793. 


N our Magazine, Vol. VII. we 

inferted a flight account of Lettres 
ur divers Endroits, par Bafani, This 
isatranilation of that work, orna- 
mented with plates, after defigns by 
James Stuart, Efq. author of the 
Antiquities of Athens, Thefe plates 
are, a view of the Naumachie at Pa- 
lermo. A Doric Portico, at Athens. 
The Temple of the Winas, at 
Athens, The Temple oF Jupiter 
Olympus; and the lonic Temple on 
the Ilvffus. 

Thefe prints are well executed, of 
the mafter fromm whofe defigns they 
are taken, his fame is too well eita- 
blifhed to need any comment, ‘The 
tranflation of the work has merit, 
and clearly fhews that much more 

ains has been taken with it, than 
is in general beftowed on modern 
quarto tours. The following ex- 
tratts from it we think will pleafe, 


LETT 2 R Vill 


Salonica, June 3, 1788. 

Surrounded by the enchantments of fable, 
we traverfed the Egean fea, with varied 
emotions of pleature, rapture, and aftonifh- 
ment at every object we beheld. Every 
ifland and rock, even the fky, and the fea 
itfelf, are interefting to the claffical obferver. 
Hence the world: has been peopled with 
yods, herocs, Icgiflators, poets, orators, 
philofophers, and artifts; and with women 
too, whofe beauty gave animation to the 
marble under the hands of Phidias and 
Praxiteles: and when we reflect that no- 
thing more remains of them but their athes, 
who can reprefs the heaving figh ? 

We are now coafting along Ionia. The 
country of Homer prefents itfelf to view, 
and attra¢ts our whole attention. On the 
fhore are handfome buildings, and the flags 
of various nations are feen flying in the 
port. A foreft of cyprefles, which com- 
mands the town, gives a melancholy, yet 
majeftic air to the whole country. Thele 
houfes, which are of wood, recall to my re- 
collection the capital of the kingdom of 
Vou. XI. 


Croefus, which was built of reeds. The 
dread of the plague obliges us to leave this 
place: it now rages with great fury. 

Calins, and the approach of night, obliged 
us to anchor at Lefbos in the harbour of 
Metelin, which ftands on the ruins of the 
ancient Mitylene, the very port in whicla 
the Athenians triumphed over the Spartans. 
Cruel Sappho, unhappy Alceus was not 
unworthy of thy love! but Phaon’s obdu- 
racy well revenged his wrongs. We hear 
a frightful howling—it proceeds from the 
terrified Turks; who, not knowing our 
vellel, are making fires on the caftle to 
give an alarm, which they further endea- 
vour to fpread by their cries. 

The her is ferene; and now that the 
greater part of mankind, forgetful of their 
cares, are wrapped in fleep, thele wretches 
are kept awake by their tears; while we 
remain upon dcck, continuing our con- 
verfation on this ifland, which has ftill 
charms for us. It was formerly renowned 
for its fertility, the beauty of its women, 
the excellence of its wines, efpecially thofe 
of Methymine, and the {kill of its muficians ; 
the celebrated Arion being a native of this 
piace, as well as Terpander, who put the 
feven firft ftrings to the lyre. ‘Thenumber 
of towns in this ifland was feven, Mitylene, 
Methyimne, Troas, Antifla, Pyrra, Arifba, 
and Ereflos the birth-place of Theophraf- 
tus, who made this memorable fpezch to 
his difciples, on his death-bed: * Life is 
“* delufive; it promifes us great pleafure in 
the poffeffion of glory ; but fearcely have 
we begun to live, when we are ca!led to 
““ die. No patlion is often more fruitle!’s 
than a love of tame. Neverthelefs, my 
difciples, be contented: if you fet little 
value on the efteem of men, you will 
fave yourfelyes much labour; if your 
courage does not fink under it, glory may 
happen to be your recomipence. Re- 
member only that there are many uftlefs 
things in life, and few that lead to a fwe 
een.) 

We dwelt too with pleafure on the idea of 
being now in the port of a city formerly tu 
remarkable for its miagiificent buiidings, 
and whofe theatre furnifncd Pompev the 
Great with a model for the one he built at 
Rome, and which contained upwards of 
40,000 perfous ; where Epicurus, and Arif 
totle taught for fome time, and in which 
Marcellus patled his days in philotophieal 
retirement after the battie of Pihartaiia. 
This town gave birth to Aiceus, the tenth: 
multe, whofe famous ode we have folemnly 
recite?. The hiftorian Hellanigus was 
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born here; as was Pittacus, one of the 
fever fages, who became the tyrant of his 
country in order to reftore liberty to it. 

The rifing fun at leneth gratified our im- 
patience to behold the ifland. — It is pretty 
well cultivated, the foil and clinate being 
very favourable to the production of wine, 
olives, corn, and figs. A nearer view of 
the moiques and |e 'fes ttrangely deranged 
our lait night’s illvfions. ‘The ‘Turks foon 
yecovered from their terror; but we did 
not go on ihore, on account of the plag: e, 
wich drove us lence, as it did from 
Smyrna. This ifland is to the eatt of Afia 
Minor, and is a hundred and ffty miles in 
cicumference. Black marble was tormeily 
procured from its quarries. 


We caft anchor at Tenedos, fatio mal? 





fida carinis, oppotite to the Kingdom of 


Priam. In the numerous fuminits, the 
lofty pines, the water and tl 
mount Ida, we beheld the original of that 
picture which the inimortal Homer drew 
three thoufand years ago. ‘Troy is no inore; 
but this famous citv, with the fleet and 
army of confederated Greece, fill exift in 
the pages of Homer and Virgil. There 
are here fome magnificent ruing in marble, 
w! hic! h, ns we were informed, are the wrecks 













the more 
ed 10 Cone 
: the middle 
ofa plain wat cred 1 by is, Which is 
atferwards loit under the tuinmit of mount 


Ida. he like fcourge which hindered us 





froin janding at Smyrna and Lefbos, pre- 
vented us from going afore here. We 
withed much to tread that earth which has 
been drenched with the blood of fo many 
heroes; but we were oblived to have pa- 
ticnce. 

The lend of Tenedos, rendered immor- 
tal by the retreat of the Grecian fleet, fill 
retain: r rame, and contimues te 
be inhabited by Greeks, who carefuliv cul- 
tivated its foil, Whe mutcadne g 
this ifland are excellent, and inuch for 
attcr throughout the Levant. The village, 
as it appeared from our vetlel, ts built on 
ancicut ruins, and contains nothing re- 
markable. It 1s ene of the iflands reduced 
by the Perfians in a very extraordinary 
manner, if we can credit Herodotus, the 
father of hiftory, who tells us, — the in- 
habitants of Chio and Lefbos » two iflands 
oi confiderable extent, ‘together ak thole 

Tenedos, were caught by the t 
" a fort of net; for tle latter, taking cach 
other by the hand, and forming a line from 
north to fouth, drove the people before 
them. What feems moft curious ts, that 
the above hittorian, after having Spoken of 
the conguett of the Jontan towiis on the 
continent by tre fame tiect, very feroufly 
adds, that the Perfians did not attempt to 
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take the inhabitants of thefe in like manner; 

for this, fays he, would have been impotti. 
ble. Admitting the truth of the former 
account, nothing feems to have been eafier, 

In reflecting on the antiquity of the 
plague in the eaft, I cannot forget that 
which broke out at Troy during the fiege. 
It firft attacked the mules and? dogs, and 
afterwards the foldiers. The poet alcribes 
it to divine wrath, as the Jewith pfalmit 
docs the plagues of Egypt, which produced 
the fie effet. Some commentators affirm, 
that providence has difpofed things in this 
mianner, to give men time to fee and to 
repent of their crimes. .Whata pity that 
thofe gentlemen themfelves were not then 
living! the foldicrs would have been warned 
to be on their guard, cmd the mules would 
have been fpared. 

We paid a vilit to the ifland of Lemnos, 
called by the Greeks Stalimence, after the 
name of its ancient capital. It forms a 
fquare of almoft twenty-one miles, and 
produces vines, corn, &c. which are cul. 
tivated by the Qreeks. The terra lemnia, 
of which the ancients have faid fo much, is 
found here in great pleuty. As it is fo 
celebrated, I thall mention it alfo, in order 
to inform you that our pilot endeavowed 
to perfuade us, that it is a remedy for all 
difeafes; whence I conclude it is good for 
nothia Not having landed, however, 
we did not fee it, Homer favs, that wine 
was carried trom this ifland to the fiege of 
Troy; and I am not furprited that [uno 
tent hither for the god of fleep. Hither 
poor Vulcan was precipitated from heaven; 
but the explanation of this fable is, that 
there are here a number of fubterraneous 
1 Pliny mentions a famous labyrinth 
in this iMland, of which he had feen the 
ruins ; whilft that of Crete, fays he, is no 
more. ‘Che hundred and fifty ‘columns of 
the building, manufactured with a lapi- 
dary’s wheel, were fulpended from a pecu. 
Har machine, and might be turned by a 
child. We ftatd here an hour, and after. 
V ntinued our journey. 

We porns beheld Strymon and Stagira. 
Happy country ! thy Ariftotle will enjoy a 
fame as lattingasthat of his pupil Alexander. 

Why does mount Athos hide his head in 
the clouds? 1 have difcovered the reafod ; 
to conceal the bluihes excited by furround. 
ing ignorance and fuperftition, which feem 
to have taken up their refidence in the four- 
feore convents of the Caloyers, —Thefe are 
monks (lazy drones) of the order of St. 
Bafil, who do very little honour to their 
founder. They amount to fix hundred in 
number ; and the convents have artillery to 
defend them againft banditti. It is faid, 
that they are in poflefiion of fome very 
aacicnt and rare manufcripts; and that 
they do not read them, which I can eafily 
crelit. Herodotus tells us, that Xerxes 
piciced the ifthmus of this meas: 
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We had now in view Olympus, who 
feparated M rcedonia from Theilaly, the 
valley of wich, anciently called Tempe, 
fd retains the fame nami, and alfo Oita 
and Pelion This view like many others 
which have delighted us, would throw a 
poet into ecftacy ; for we, who are not 
infpired by te mules, cannot refrain from 





admiration, Some of us are even become 
poets 5 and who that bieathes this air, in 
which the mutes were nurfed, and which 
kindled the fire of tue greateit geuiifes of 
Greecey can help catching a portion of en- 
thufiattic ardour? 

We paffed from the gulf Syngiticus to 
that of Thermaicus, and anchored in the 
bay of Thermes, Theffalonica or Salonica, 
in the country of the Myrmidons. 

neo ee Re ox 
Salonica, June 15, 1788, 

Thank God, the plague is not here !— 
the Turks being now in their holy month, 
the Romazan, which is their Lent, the 
minarets of above forty mofques prefent 
magnificent illuminations every night. As 
Mahomet received the Koran froma heaven 
jn thc moon Ramazai, he confecrated it to 
fitting, from which it derives its name. 
This Lent is far more rigid than that of the 
Roman Catholics; the Turks net being 
allowed to cat any thing all the day, and 
ftill lefs to drink, or to fmoke. Thote 
therefore who have nothing to do, go to 
flecp, to avoid languer; or gravely lounge 
on the fopha of a thop, and kill time by 
continuaily turning the beads of a rotary 
and looking at the paflengers. Immediately 
after fun-fet, the mmuezzins, or cries of tiie 
mofques, gave notice that it is time for 
Mufielmen to dine; but their impatience 
generally anticipates this warning. ‘They 
then fet about their prayers and abiutions 
with all poflible difpatch, that they may 
the fooner enjoy their pipe and cofice. 

I mutt not forget to tell you, that the 
minarets are towers built in the form of 
fpires, gradualiy diminifhing upwards, with 
a galley at about one third of their height, 
and terininating in a point, over waich is 
plaet a golten crofs. The cricrs, ente:ing 
this gallery through a door w 
eaftwards towards Mecc 
on their ears as if ti 
them, and, fieft turning rov 
four cardinal points, repeat thefe words in 
atone as if they were chanting: ** God is 
“great—God is God—there is but one 
“ God, and Mahomet is his prophet. Coine 
“to good works, haiten to prayers, &c.’’ 

‘his notice they repeat five times a day. 
On thefe occafions many repair to the 
wuofques; but the greater number pray in 
their own houfes, cr whesever they may 
then happen to be. 

I dined to day witha Turk. The 
vere thut a littl: betore fua-fer; and 
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was waiting at the port for our boat to 
take me on board. The furgeon of the 
fhip was with me; and as we knew not 
what to do with ourfelves, we went into a 
‘Turkiin coffechoule on the beach, and were 
extremely happy to find nobody in it but 
the mailer. The muezzins having at this 
time begun to call the people to prayers, 
the coft:ehoufe-keeper inftantly betook him. 
felf to a neighbouring fountain, kneit down, 
raijed his eyes towards hceavea, then turned 
them d 1 to the earth, which he 
appearec kifs; and began to wath his 
hands, fect, arms, head, neck, ears, note 
and noftrils with a furprifing air of gravity 
and devotion, Having fintihed his prayers 
and ablutions, he f{pread out a mat before 
the door of the coiivehoule, and placing 
upon it a large diih of tinned copper, two 
feet in diameter, and containing five or fix 
different forts of meat, he and his fervant 
fat down together crots-legged to partake of 
arepaft. As we looked at him trom mo- 
tives of curiofity, he thought the cravings 
of hunger were felt as ftrongly at our 
ftomach as at his own, and invited us by 
figns to dinner with him, adding, in Italian, 
Mangiare, mangiare. This invitation, an 
act of hofpitality in which the lurks are 
never deficient, we readly accepted. ‘The 
dithes contitted of mutton fteaks, and 
forced-meat bails filled with fpices, which 
the Turk feemed greatly to prize, for_he 
obferved to me that it was devo: there 
were Lik ¢ fith, and pilaw, which con- 
fiits of dry rice boiled with mutton fat. 
Ve ate with our { ‘rs, for in general the 
Tarks ule neitin ks nordpoons. With 
relpect to the | we were obliged to 
give that up, not liking it fo well, nor being 
able to manage it fo dexteroufly as our 
companions, who fwailow atter having 
fift made it into bails with their fingers. 
Their bread is a fort of cake pretty well 
tafted: the Turks ufe no other, or at leatt 
give the preference to this above evcry 
other kind. As it ts not cultomary here to 
drink during meals, the two Muflulmen 
got up to go tc perform ablution, and te 
drink at the founiain; and we went on 

board our vetlel 
You know that idiots make their for- 
tunes tia Mahommedan countries, or at leait 
live very much at their eale, without being 
obliged to work for their bread. In one 
corner of the colfechoule was a neyo 
woman fitting Upon a mat, naked, or at 
Jeait nearly fo; the was very old and fright- 
fully ugly, but of this the was not fenfivie 
fhe fwatlowed every thing offered to her, 
even tobacco, which thewed that the had 
really loft that reafon which the gods, fays 
an ancient, gave us ina fit of anger. Sie 
had no cares, however, aud bnt tew wants, 
which were even anticipated by the huma- 
nity of her protectors. | She had been fup- 
ported by the piety ef true believers ever 
) ee ae lince 
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fince fhe was ten years of age. I faw like- 
wife a madman amufing himfelf with 
caning the Janiffaries in the flreet. This 
refpect of the Muflelmen for maniacs often 
extends even to adoration. On this oc- 
cafion I fhall relate to you a ftory from the 
Bibliotheque Orientate of Herbelot.—A ca- 
liph of Bagdad, having heard that there 
was 2 madman who pretended to be the 
Deity, ordered him to be brought before 
him, to examine whether he was really 
infane or an impoftor. For this purpofe 
he thus addrefled him: a few days ago 
a man was brought before me, charged 
with counterfeiting infanity, and wifhing to 
pafs 2s an envoy from heaven ; I committed 
him to prifon; and the confequence was, 
that he was tried, and condemned to lofe 
his head. The fool immediately replied : 
you acted as one of my good and faithful 
Jervants: your conduct is to me highly 
agreeable; for I did not beftow the gift of 
prophecy on that wretch, nor did he receive 
any miffion from me. On hearing this, 
the caliph was almoft ready to fall down 
on his knees ‘and adore him, for the Turks 
believe that fuch people are infpired by the 
Mpirit of God. This idea may lay claim to 
the fanction of antiquity, and is to be met 
with, at leaft toa certain degree, even in 
polifhec focieties, as wei! as among favage 
tribes. Does this arife from an idea that 
the lofs of reafoi is to be accounted a hap- 
pinefs referved aione for the favourites of 
heaven? or do the Turks think that thele 
people reiemble thofe gods, who, according 
to the Pagan mythology, were not remark- 
able for their witdom ? 


THe PRIVATE LIFE OF THE LATE 
Benjamin Franxeiy, LL.D. 
late Plenipotentiary from the United 
States of America to France. Ovi- 
ginally written by Himfelf. 


The life of that truly great philo- 
fopher and politician, Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin, has long been a defdera- 
tum in the literary world. The 
former part of this work is faid to 
have been oriyinaliy written by Dr. 
Franklin himfelf in Englith ; from 
that work. tranflated into French 
and ed at Paris; and from 
the 


pub! 
Paris edition again tranflated 
into Engliih, and now prefented to 
the public. 

This firft part. faid to. be written 
by the dottor miei, appears to us 
to bear fi:ong internal marks of au- 
thenticity. “Phe latter part, which 
3s acded by the French editor, is 
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compiled from the works of Briffot, 
Condorcet, Rochefoucault, &c. and 
from the eulogium of M. Fauchet: 
Of the latter part we fhall fay little, 
being only inferted to eke out the 
life; but the former contains much 
ufeful and entertaining matter, The 
doétor gives the following reafon for 
undertaking this account of his life, 


My dear fon, 

I have lately amufed myfelf with col. 
leCting fome little anecdotes concerning our 
family. You muft remember the enquiries 
that I made among fuch of my relations as 
remained alive, when you were with me in 
England, as wetl as the journey I under. 
took for that purpofe. As I conceive that 
it muft be agreeable to you, to be acquainted 
with all the circumftances of my life and 
origin, many particulars of which are at 
prefent unknown to you, I now mean te 
commit them to paper for your informa. 
tion. It fhall be the occupation of a week's 
uninterrupted leifure, which I promife my. 
felf in my prefent rural retirement. Be. 
fides, there are other powerful motives, 
which impel me to this undertaking.-.. 
From amidft the poverty and obfcurity in 
which I was born, and in which I pafled 
my early years, I have raifed myfelf toa 
fituation of opulence, and to fome fhare of 
celebrity in the world. An uninterrupted 
feries of good fortune has accompanied me, 
even to an advanced period of life; my 
potterity will therefore perhaps be gratified 
In learning the means which I have em. 
ployed, and which, thanks to the affiftance 
of Providence, have fo well fucceeded with 
me. They may alfo derive fome ufeful 
hints from my experience, fhould they ever 
find themfelves in fimilar circumftances. 

This good fortune, when I reflect fe. 
riovfly on it, which is frequently the cafe, 
has fometimes induced me to fay, that if 
the offer were made to me, I would again 
engage to travel over the fame courfe, from 
the beginning to the end. I fhould only 
defire the privilege of an author in a fecond 
edition, to correét fome of the errors of the 
fiift. I fhould likewife with, were it in 
my power, to alter fome particular inci- 
dents and events of my life, for more fa- 
vourable ones. However, if this condition 
were refufed me, I fhould neverthelefs con- 
fent to begin again. Bur fince to repeat 
life is :mpoftible, that which in my opi- 
nion moft nearly refembles it, is to recall 
ail its particular circumftances, and -to 
render the re:rnembrance of therm the more 
durable, by committing them to writing. 
In employing myfelf thus, I fhall yield to 
the inclination fo pleafing to old men, to 
talk of themfelves and their own ations; 
and I fhall indulge it without being bur- 
dcnfome to thote, who, from refpect to mny 

abe, 
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age, might think themfelves obliged to 
liften to me, as it will be, always in their 
option either to read or not, as they pleafe. 
jn truth, 1 may as well confets (as nobody 
would believe me if 1 fhould deny it), that 
erhaps 1 may in this gratify my felf-love. 
j hardly ever heard any perfon pronounce 
this preparatory phrafe, ‘¢ i may fay it 
without flattering my vanity, &c.’’ without 
jts being immediately followed by fome 
ftrongly marked ftroke, characteniitic of 
that very vanity which they feemed defiroug 
to deprecate. 
he generality of men deteft this foible 
in others, however large a portion of it they 
themfclves may poflefs. For my own part, 
] pardon it wherever 1 find it, perfuaded 
that it is advantageous to the individual 
whom it influences, as well as to all thofe 
who come within its {phere of action. 
Confequently it would, in many cafes, be 
by no means abfurd, that a man fhould 
confider his vanity among the comforts of 
his life, and give thanks to Providence that 
he is endowed with it. ; 

And in this place let me acknowledge in 
all humility, that to Divine Providence I 
attribute the happinefs I have hitherto en- 
joyed. It alone has prefented to my mind 
all the means that I have made ufe of, and 
has influenced their fuccefs. My belief in 
this relpeét induces me to hope, although 
I ought by no means to depend upon it, 
that the divine goodnefs will be continued 
towards me, either in prolonging my good 
fortune to the termination of my life, or in 
granting me ftrength to fupport any unfor- 
tunate reverfe which may happen to me, 
as it has to fo many others. My future 
fate is known to Him alone, who holds our 
deftiny in his hands, and who can convert 
our very affliGions into the fources of our 
greateft happinefs. ; 

One of my uncles, defirous like my {elf 
of colleéting anecdotes relative to our fa- 
nily, gave me fome notes, trom which I 
have extracted feveral circumftances con- 
cerning our anceftors. From thefe | learn 
that they lived in the village of Eaton, in 
‘Northamptonthire, on a freehold of about 
tiirty acres, during at Ieaft three hundred 
years. My ‘uncle could not difcover how 
Jong they had refided there prior to that 
period. It is probable they had continued 
ever fince the'time when, in imitation of 
their fellow citizens all over the kingdom, 
who then began to aflume particular names, 
they took that of Franklin, which pre- 
viouily denominated a peculiar clats of 
peopie. 

This inconfiderable property would not 
have fufficed for their fubfiftence, had it 
not been for the occupation of a black- 
f{mith, which continued in thefamily down 
to my time, the eldeit fon Ccing always 
biougig up to that trade; acuftom which 
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both my uncle and my father followed 
with refped& to their eldeft fons. 

Among the enquiries I made at Eaton, 
I found no account of their births, mar- 
riages, or deaths, prior to the year 1555, as 
the parifh-regifter extends no farther back 
than that period. I learned from it, how- 
ever, that I was the youngeft fon of the 
youngeft fon for five generations. My 
grandfather, Thomas, who was born in the 
year rg98, lived at Eaton till he was too 
old. to continue his bufinefs, and then re- 
tired to Banbury, in Oxfordfhire, to the 
houfe of his fon John, a dyer, to whom my 
father was apprentice. There my grand- 
father died and was buried; we faw his 
tomb-ftone in 1758. His eldeft fon, Tho- 
mas, lived in the family houfe at Eaton, 
and lett it, together with the landed pro- 
perty, to his only daughter, who agreed 
with her hufband, Mr. Fifher, of Welling- 
borough, to fell the whole to Mr. Efted, 
the prefent proprietor. 

My grandfather had four fons, who lived 
to be men, namely, Thomas, John, Benja- 
min, and Jofias. I fhall mention to you 
fuch circumftances relative to them, as my 
memory furnifhes me with, not having my 
papers at hand, in which you will find 
more particulars, provided they have not 
been loft during my abfence. . 

Thomas had learned the bufinefs of a 
blackfmith with my grandfather ; but hav- 
ing fome natural genius, he improved him- 
felf by ftudy, in confequence of the advice 
of —— Palmer, Efq. who was at that time 
the principal man in the parifh, and who 
encouraged all my uncles in the acquifition 
of knowledge. Thomas thus enabled him- 
felf to tranfa& the bufinefs of a fteward. 
He foon became a man of fome little conte. 
quence, and was one of the principal pro- 
jectors of all the public enterprifes, for the 
benefit of the county and town of Northamp- 
ton, as well as for the good of his own vil- 
lage. After having been a good deal noticed 
and protected by Lord Hallifax, he died on 
the 6th of January, 1692, exactly four years 
vetore I was born. Could I remember the 
particulars of his life and charaéter, as re- 
lated to me by fome old people in the vil- 
lage, you would be furpriied at the analogy 
of many parts of them with mine: ‘* Had 
‘*he died,’? you would fay, ** tour years 
*Jater, one would have fuppoied that a 
“¢ tranfmigration had aétual!ly taken place.” 

John, I believe, was brought up a dyer 
of woollens. 

Benjamin ferved an apprenticefhip in 
London to a filk dyer; he was an induf= 
trious man. I remember him weil, for 
while I was yet a child he came to join my 
father in Bofton, and lived foie time in 
our houfs. A particular friendthip fub- 
fitted between them, : vas his name- 
fake ; he lived to a very advanced age, : 2 
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left two manufcript volumes in quarto, of 

yetry, of his own compofition, confifting 
of little fugitive pieces addrefled to his 
friends; he had formed to himfelf a fyftem 
of fhort hand, which he taught me, but 
hever practifed it, it has long fince flipped 
from my memory. He was a piows man, 
and attended the fermons of our beft 
preachers, which he delighted in taking 
down in the expeditious mode adopted, if 
not invented by him, and of thefe he had 
collected feveral volumes. He was alto 
fond of politics, too much fo perhaps tor 
his fituation. I lately met in London with 
a collection he had made of all the princi- 
pal political pampliets, from the year 1644 
to 1717. Some part of the Jeries is mani- 
feftly wanting, but there fill remained 
eight volumes in folio, and twenty-four in 
quarto and octavo. This collection had 
fallen into the hands of a dealer in old 
books, who knew me, by having been a 
cuftomer, and broughtit tome. My uncle 
apparently had left it with him, when he 
went to Amcrica, fifty years ago. - I found 
many notes written on the margin with his 
own hand. His grandfon, Samuel Frank- 
lin, ftill lives at Bofton. 

Our humble family at an humble period 
embraced the principles of the reformed 
religion. Our forefathers remained faith- 
fully attached to it during the reign of 
Mary, and were in danger of being har- 
rafled on account of their zeal againft 
popery. They were in poficflion of an 
Englith verfion of the Bible: in order to 
conceal and prefeive it in fafety, they be- 
thought themfcives of 
ftrings, in an open pofition, to the iniide 
of the cover of anight-ftool. When my 
great grandfather was defivous of reading 
it to the family, he reverfed thecover upon 
his knees, and turned over the leaves, with- 
out unloofing the cords which taftened it. 
One of the chi! 
door to give not ce 
approaching ; this was au officer of the 
fpiritual-court. On the leat alarm, the 
cover of the night-ftool was inftantly re- 
ftored to its proper piace, and the Bibie re- 
mained concealed underneath it as ufual. 
This anecdote 1 had trom my uncle Ben- 
jamin, 

The whole family continues 
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of the family continued in the epiicopal 
church. 

Jofias, my father, miarricd early. Te 
carried his wife and three children to New- 
England, about the year. 1682. The con- 
venticles being at that ui 
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fcription of the law, and their meetings: 
frequently difturbed, fome confiderable 
people of his acquaintance refolved to go 
to America, in hopes of enjoying the quiet 
exercite of their religion; and he deter. 
mined to accompany them. 

_ My father had four more children by the 
fame wife in America, and ten by a fecond 
marriage; in all feventeen. I remember 
to have feen thirteen of them at table to. 
gether, all of whom grew up and married, 
I was the youngeft fon, and the voungeft of 
all the children, excepting two daughters, 

I was born at Bolton, in New-England, 
My mother, my father’s fecond wife, wag 
Abias Folger, the daughter of Peter Folger, 
one of the firft fettlers in New-England, 
whom Cotton Mather mentions in his ec. 
clefiaftical hiftory of that province, as a 
‘* pious and learned Englifhman, if I re. 
member his expreffion properly. I haye 
heard that he compofed feveral little pieces, 
though one only was printed. I faw it 
many years ago; it was written in 1675, 
in familiar verle, according to the tafte of 
the times and the country. It is addrefled 
to the then governors, and requefts liberty 
of confcience for the Anabaptifts, the 
Quakers, and other fectaries, who had re. 
cently been perfecuted. He attributes the 
war with the natives, and other calamities 
which at that time affliGed the country, to 
this perfecution, confidering them as fo 
many judgments of God, for the punifh- 
ment cf this odious crime. He alfo ex- 
; rernnient to abrogate laws fo 
inimical to c ity. This appeared to me 
to be written with a certain degree of maf. 
culine liberty, and agreeable fimplicity. 






ies. ere ye. 
Of lis cagernefs to acquire literary 
reputation he fays— : 


My brother refolved, in 1720 or 1721, to 
fet up a newfpaper; it was the fecond that 
had been printed in America, and was en- 
titlea, ** The New- England Courant ;’’ the 
only one that ever appeared before, was the 
vtton News-Letter.’ 1 recolleet very 
» that fome of his friends withed to 
ditinade him ivom this eutcrprize, repre. 
tenting it as aicheme that in all human 
probability would prove unfuccefsful, be- 
caule, according to them, a fingle newf- 
paper was fufficient for all America. Not- 
ling this, there are now (in 1771) 
i twenty-five. 
wever, carried his proje@ into 
execution, and T was employed in diftri- 
puting the papers among his cuftomers, 
afer having aflied IN printing and work- 
iy them o;T. 
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There were a few ingenious men of my 
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to their converfation with great eagernetfs, 
and heard them exult at the good reception 
which their writings received trom the 

ublic. I was tempted to afpire to the 
fame kind of reputation; but as 1 was {till 
aboy, I naturally enough concluded that 
my brother would not infert any thing of 
which he knew me to be the author. I 
refolved therefore to difguife my hand- 
writing, and having drawn up an anony- 
mous {peculation, I put it that very night 
under the printing-houfe door. It was 
found next morning, and immediately 
communicated to the little literary ciub ; 
they read it in my own hearing, and I en- 
joyed the exquifite fatisfaction of knowing 
that it had obtained their approbation, and, 
that among their various conjectures con- 
cerning the author, they did not indicate a 
fingle perfon who did not enjoy a great re- 
putation for genius and abilities in the 
province. At prefent I am inclined to fup- 
pofe that I was extremely lucky in my 
judges, and that they were not fo excellent 
as I believed them to be. Encouraged, 
however, by their applaufe, I wrote and 
fent to the prefs in the fame manner, fe- 
veral other papers of my compofition, all 
of which were alfo approved of, and I pre- 
ferved my fecret until my little ftock of 
ideas was completely exhaufted. 

My brother trom that moment began to 
have a little more refpeét for me; but he 
ftill looked upon himieif as my mafter, 
continued to treat me as an apprentice, and 
infifted on receiving the fame tervices trom 
me as if I had been an utter ftranger. I, 
on the other hand, imagined that he re- 
quired too much from me in many cates, 
and thought myfelf intitled to more indul- 
gence on the part of a brother. Our dif- 
putes were often referred to my father, and 
{am inclined to think that the other was 
either for the moft part in the wrong, or 
that I was the better advocate of the two; 
for judgment was commonly declared in 
my favour: but my brother, who was 
choleric, {till continued to ftrike me, a cir- 
cumftance which I took in great dudgeon. 

1 have been often fince induced to think, 
that this harth and tyrannical trcatment, 
contributed not a little to imprint in my 
mind, that averfion for arbitrary power 
which I have retained during the remainder 
of my life. 


His firft arrival at Philadelphia, 
where he afterwards made fo con- 
{picuous a figure, has fome circum- 
ftances in it which afford ample 
matter for reflection, 


gentlemen often called upon us; I liftened 


When I arrived at Philadelphia, I was 
in my working drefs, my bett cloaths being 
ia my trunk, which was to come’ round 
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from New-York, by fea. I was befides 
very dirty, in confequence of being fo long 
in the boat ; my pockets too were crammed 
with thirts and ttockings, and I am fure 
that I muft have made a very ftrangefigure. 

To add to my mortification, 1 did not 
know a fingle perfon in the town, and was 
even ignorant where I could find a lodging. 
I was extremely fatigued on account of 
having rowed during the whole night; I 
was alfo very hungry, and all the money I 
had in the world, confifted of a fingle 
dollar, and about a fhilling in half-pence, 
which I gave to the boatmen. ‘They re- 
fufed it at firft, becaufe I had helped them; 
but I infifted on their accepting it. A man 
is fometimes more generous when he has 
but little money, than when he has a great 
deal: the reafon of this perhaps is, that on 
fuch an occafion he is defirous of conceal- 
ing his poverty. 

I proceeded towards the end of the 
ftreet, examining both fides of it at the 
fame time, with the utmoft attention, until 
I arrived at Market-ftreet, where I met a 
boy carrying fome bread in his hand. | 
had often made an entire meal of dry 
bread. I afked him where he had pur- 
chafed it, and went ftraight to the baker’s, 
which he pointed out with his finger. 
inftantly oe for two or three bifcuits, 
thinking to find fome of the fame {pecies 
we had at Botton; but I was informed that 
none of that kind was to be found at Phi- 
ladelphia. 1 then afked for a three-penny 
loaf, but I was told that they had not any 
at that price. Being entircly ignorant of 
the different prices and kinds of bread 
made in this part of the country, I defired 
them to give me three-pence worth of 
bread, of whatever fort they pleafed. On 
this I got three large loaves; I was fur- 
prited at receiving fo many, but took them 
neverthelets, and having no empty room 
in my pockets, I continued my walk, with 
a loat under each arm; as to the other, I 
held it in my hand while FT ate it. In this 

er I paffed along Market-ftreet, are 
{at Fourth-{treet, and paraded before 
fe of Mr. Read, the father of the 
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wontan who was afterwards my 


wife. She happened at that very moment 







to be at the door, and had good re 


I made a very fantattica 





After this I turned the corner into Chef- 
nut-itreet, eating my bread all the way, 
and hav:ng thus made aciicuit, I found 
mytfelf once more upon the quay in Market» 
ftreet, within a few yards cf the boat in 
which I had arrived. IT defcended a few 
fteps, in order to drink fome of the water 
of the river, and finding myfelfentirely fa- 
tistied with my firft loaf, 1 bet wed the 
other two on a woman, who, wita her fon, 
had been my companions on our excurfion 
by water. 

Being 
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Being now refrethed, I again wandered 
along the-ftreet. It was then filled with a 
number of perfons, all of whom were very 
neatly drefled, and walked after one an- 
other, in a decent and orderly manner, al- 
ways keeping the fame fide of the way. I 
immediately joined and accompanied them 
to the Quaker’s meeting-houfe, near the 
market. I fat down as the others did, and 
after having {pent fome time in looking 
around me, without hearing a tingle word 
uttered, being exceedingly fatigued with 
my labour, and want of reft during the 
preceding night, I fell into a profound 
ileep. I remained inthis fituation until 
the afflembly feparated, when one of the 
affiftants had the complaifance to awaken 
me. This confequently was the firlt houfe 
which I entered, or in which I flept, after 
niy arrival in Philadelphia. 

I now once more regained the ftreet, and 
continued to walk along the fide of the 
river; during my progrets I attentively ex- 
amined the faces of all the paflengers whom 
I met, and at length fixed upon a young 
Quaker, whofe phytiognomy picafed me: 
I accordingly accofted and befcught him to 
imform me where a ttranger might be able 
to find a lodging? We were then exaétly 
oppofite the fign of the Three Sailors.— 
** They receive ftrangers there,’? fays he, 
pointing out the place at the fame time 
with his finger, *¢ but the houfe is not of 
** good repute ; if thou wilt accompany mie, 
** | will thew thee a better one.”’? He ac- 
cordingly conducted me to the Crooked 
Billet in Water-itreet. 

There I ordered a dinner, and while I 
was eating it, the people of the houfe put 
fevera! queftions to me. My youth and 
appearance led them to fuppofe that I was 
atugitive. After dinner my inclination to 
fleep returned again ; a bed was accordingly 
prepared tor me; I caft mytelf upon it, 
without undrefling, and flept till fix o’clock 
at night, when they awakened and called 
me to fupper. After that I returned to 
bed at a very early hour, and flept without 
interruption, until the next morning. 


After refiding at Philadelphia 
fome time, he embarked for Eng- 
land, and worked a conliderable time 
in London. From whence he em- 
barked again for Philadelphia, and 
fettled there as a malier printer, He 
te!ls us, that— 


Scarce had we got our types in order, 
and fet up our prefs, when George Houle, 
an a.quaintance of mine, brought us a 
countryman, whom he had picked up in 
the ftreets, wandering about in fearch of 
a printer. Our money was at this time 
nearly exhaufted, on account of the variety 
of litt.e fums we had been undes the ne- 
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ceffity of expending, and the countryman’s 
five fhillings, which were the firft profits 
of our partnerfhip, came fo a-propos, that 
I enjoyed more pleafure from the receipt 
of it, than from any fum I have ever gained 
fince. The gratitude which I felt in my 
heart, for the friendly conduct of George 
Houle upon this occafion, rendered me in. 
finitely more ready than I fhould otherwife 
have been, to favour and encourage young 
men, in their firft outfet in life. 

In every country there are a number of 
morofe and cynical people, who are conti- 
nually prognofticating the ruin of their 
neighbours. There was a perton of this 
defcription, refiding at that very time at 
Philadelphia. He was aman of a certain 
age, he poffefled a confiderable fortune; had 
an appearance of wifdom, and a very grave 
manner of {peaking ; his name was Samuel 
Mickle. 

This man, whom I was entirely unac. 
quainted with, ftopped one day at my door, 
and afked me if I was the young man who 
had lately fet up a new printing houfe; on 
my anfwering in the affirmative, he faid 
that he was very forry for me, becaufe it 
was an hazardous cuterprize, the expence 
of which was entirely thrown away, as 
Philadelphia was then aétually in a ftate 
ot decay, all the inhabitants having either 
ihut up fhop, or being on the point of do- 
ing fo; he added, that he was certain, 
from his own knowledge, that every thing 
that might induce foolith people to think 
otherwile, fuch as new buildings, and the 
increafed price paid for lodgings, were des 
ceitful figns, which, in truth, only contri- 
buted te haften our ruin; and he gave me 
fuch a detailed account, both of the exitt- 
ing misfortunes, and of fuch as were on the 
eve of taking place, that he left me almott 
entirely difcouraged. 

it I had actually known this man before 
my entrance into bufineis, I fhouid, bde- 
yond all doubt, never have attempted it. 

He himtelf continued to live in this 
ruined place, and to declaim ia the fame 
manner, refuting for many years to pur- 
chafe a houfe, becaufe every thing was 
falling into decay; at length, however, I 
had the fatisfaction to fee him pay five 
times as much for one as if he had bought 
it when he frit cominenced his lamen- 
tations. 

I ought to have obferved, that in the 
courfe of the preceding autumn, I had col- 
Je€ted a number of the beft intormed men 
of my acquaintance, in order to torm a 
club, which we called the Junto, the in- 
tention of which inftitution was to improve 
our minds. 

We met conftantly every Friday evening. 
The laws, which I mytelt drew up, obliged 
every member in his turn, to propofe one 
or more queftions on fome point of mo- 
rality, politics, or natural philofophy, ia 
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erder to be difcuffed by the company pre- 
fent; and alfo to read once every three 
months, an eflay of his own compofition, 
on any fubject that ftruck his fancy. 

Our debates were to be fub:nitted to the 
regulation of a prefident, and were never ta 
be excited but by’ the fincere defive of dif- 
covering the truth, with®ut which the plea- 
fure of difputation, or the vanity arifing 
from victory, was to pafs for nothing in 
our difcuffions. In fhort, in order to pre- 
yent bickerings and quarrels, all thofe cx- 
preffions which, might evince an obftinate, 
or head-ftrong opinion, and all direét con- 
tradiGtions, were prohibited under the pe- 
nalty of little pecuniary fines. 


On the whole we find very matty 
inftruéting and amufing anecdotes in 
this little work; and we anxioufly 
look forward to the more complete 
life of this great mart, now faid to be 
preparing under the direftion of his 
grand{fon. 


Roman Coxversations. Vol. II. 
8v0. 1793. 


Of the Roman Converfations, the 
fecond volume has jult been pub- 
iithed: This, like the former, is 
compofed of charatters of the great 
men of Rome, and remarks on the 
hiftory of the republic, and the early 
part of the empire. The Gracchi, 
Q. Cxcilius Metellus, Rutilius Ru- 
fus, Mutius Scexvola, Sertorius, Cato, 
Scipio, Brutus, under the common- 
wealth, and Horace, Virgil, Germa- 
nicus, and ‘Chrafeas, under the em- 
perors, form confpicuous charatters, 
and the whole concludes with a 
chapter on Suffering Virtue. 

In the converfations, much matter 
is inferted which by no means ap- 
plies to the fate either of ancient or 
modern Rome; of this we fhall take 
no account than to obferve, that we 
think the work would have been 
much better without it. 

The chara&er of Cicero is thus 
drawn, 


It feems a confiderable mark not only of 
goodnets of heart, but alfo of real itrength 
of underftandingy and a very proper method 
for improving both thefe qualities, if, in the 
contideration of any great and exalted cha- 
racter, the ftudent obferves indeed its de. 
fects, yet dwells not toa much on them, 

Vor. A 


nor views them in the moft unfavourable 
light; but candidly confiders the whole 
chara@er together, and then applies his at- 
tention more peculiarly to the ftudy of 
thofe its parts, which are the moft noble or 
beautiful. 

The chara€ter of Cicero has, for. many 
ages, drawn the atiention and, ‘generally 
fpeaking, the admijation of mankind. 

In difcourfing on fuch a charaéter, let us’ 
be as filent as poffidle in relation to its im- 
perfections ; and, according to the generous 
{cope and intention of thefe our Roman 
Converfations, endeavour to improve our- 
felves as much as we can, by diligently 
ftudying its real excellencies. 

Let us confider, that though Cicero lived 
in one of the moft corrupt ages that ever 
was known, yet he was totally free from 
any ftain either of avarice or luxurious de- 
bauchery. 

As: to pride, which was the third great 
vice of thofe times, Cicero certainly had 
nothing of that cruel Roman pride which 
was the occafion of much mitery to Rome, 
and to thofe nations which had any connec 
tion with her. Cicero was not proud of 
any aétions which were vicious in them- 
felves, or hurtful to other perfons. He was 
not proud of riches or power. It muft be 
indeed acknowledged, that he was vain, 
very vain, of the great abilities of mind 
which he really poflefled, and of the great 
fervices which he had really performed for 
his country. This vanity is one of the 
univerfally acknowledged weakneflés in 
Tully’s character. If he had been more 
humble and lowly in his own fight, he 
certainly would have been not only a much 
happier, but alfo a much better man: for 
humility as it is in itfelf a great virtue, fo 
alfo is it the foundation of many others. 

But humility was an excellence little 
known in the heathen world. 

Let us then turn our thonghts to thofé 
virtues which may, with more probability, 
he expeéted in a heathen charaéter, 

In private life, (permit me on this head 
to refer you, my dear pupil to the beginning 
of the twelfth fe&tion in Dr. Middleton’s 
hittory) Cigcro was a kiad and generous 
mafter; he was an excellent father; he was 
gratcfulto his benefactors; and fincerely 
zealous for his friends, whether they were 
in profperity or in adverfity. His works 
are full of thefe noble fentiments, and his 
lite full of exaniples of them. 

Cicero loved his country, even ds O€a- 
vius owned; he laboured to fupport its an- 
cient conftitution and liberty. He fome. 
times fhewed great intrepidity in refilting 
the attempts of its enemits: at other times 
it muft be acknowledged, he feents to have 
been ‘ilencedt and overawed. — Perhaps this 
might’ be real weaknets of minds On 
the other hand, perhaps it may be faid, thit 
Tully might be of opinion that ‘hé ‘was 
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ferving his country, by fufpending fome- 
times all ufelefs oppofition to the irrefiitible 
power of the ufurpers of the national au- 
thority.» He might think, that it was more 
patriotic, as well as more prudent, to foften 
them by patience and fubmiflion ; and by 
proper management to conduct them into 
fuch a train of thoughts and actions, , as 
might produce fomething confiderably be- 
Neficial to the public. 

But however this may be, certainly the 
moft fair method of paffing judgement on 
the political character of Tully, is to ex- 
amine how he behaved when he hiintelf 
Was in power. 

It is indeed at thofe times, that the 
fplendor of his character fhines forth in its 
true luftre; at thofe times his appearance 
in the hiftory of his country difclotes itfelf 
with as much dignity, as attended the 
founder of this Roman cmpire, when (ac- 
cording to the defcription which you, my 
dear pupil, have often admired in Virgil) 
he difcovered himfelf in the fulleft majefty 
before the tribunals and fenate of Carthage. 


Scindit fe nubes & in thera purgat apertum 
Reftitit Aineas, claraque in luce refulfit. 

Let us confider his condu& while gover- 
nor of Cilicia; we fhall find in it much 
patriotifm, much philanthrophy. He had 
an his yout! behaved very well, while 
Queitor at Syxacufe; but this Afiatic 
government prodyced a very confiderable 
addition of honour to his character. 

Cicero feems to have followed, in great 
meature, the glorious plan of government, 
which his mafter, Scaevo'a, had obferved in 
Afia Minor. 

Cicero principally gave his attention to 
relieve the gricvances of his province, by 
lightening that heavy load of debts, with 
which the avarice of his predeceffors had 
jncumbcred it; and by remedying all the 
other evil confequences of their bad govern- 
ment. The Afiatics, who had joined with 
the former governors in opprefiion and 

lunder of their country, were by Cicero 
obliged to refund whatever they had thus 
extorted. Cicero protected the province 
alfo from all Roman oppreffors ; from fome 
in particular who were of the higheft rank 
in Rome, and otherwile greativ connected 
with himfelf. 
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Nor was he Icfs dil 
averting evils rifing from other cautes; he 
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© judge with propriety of the 
affairs of France. it is neceflary 


to keep in view the ftate of parties, 
On one fide was that pariy. which 
their friends have thought proper to 
call Free Repudlicans. Thele con- 
cra .4 : 1 - 42. : 
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alleviated the fcarcity of provifions, which 
at that time affliéted Cilicia and’ Cypry 
almoft like a famine. He prepared with 
great {pirit to defend the frontiers againgt 
the threatened and then moft formidable 
invafion of the Parthians. 

He permitted to the natives of his whole 
province, the ufe of their own laws. He 
was kind and affible at all times to ally 
indeed the {pirit of every part of his govern. 
ment was, like that of every other part of 
his life, moft mild and merciful, though at 
the fame time very prudent and yery active, 
Nor was he lefs remarkable for his noble 
difintereftednefs. For as he fupported the 
dignity of his office of proconful liberally 
not fumptuoufly, he had no temptation 2 
fraud or rapine. He was able to refufe the 
immenie peiquifites, prefeits, and contri. 
butions, &c. with which his predeceflors 
had ditgraced their adminifttation. Cicerg 
accepted only the moft juft.and moderate 
duties of his office; and even from thofe 
his lawful appointments he beftowed feveral 
thoufand pounds to the relief of diftrefied 
particulars or communities in his govern. 
ment. At his departure he, declined the 
acceptance of feveral then ufual public 
honours: he declined alfo the great free 
gift, which was offered to him voluntarily 
by the province, and which is faid on the 
whole to have anaounted to upwards of two 
hundred and fifty’thoufand pounds ftétling, 
You feem furprifed, dear fir: but the gene. 
rofity of Cicero in his government of Cilj. 
cia, was much greater in other aiticles, ac 
cording to two extraéts which I have made 
from Dr. Middleton’s hiftory: the fum 
mentioned in the fecond extraét is fo excef- 
five, that I fhould even apprehend there 
muft be fome miftake in the calculation, 

All the wealthier cities of this province 
ufed to pay to all their proconfuls large 
contributions for being exempt from fur, 
nifking winter quarters to the army; 
(Cyprus alone paid yearly on this fingleac. 
count two hundred “talents, or about forty 
thoufand pounds) but Ciccro remitted this 
whole tax to them, which alone made a 
vaft revenue. 

In his province of Cilicia, he faved to 
the publica full million fterling, which all 
other governors had applied to their private 
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the Convention ; fuch as Vergniaud, 
Buzot, Genfonné, Briflot, Barba- 
roux. Guadet, Bancal. The 
oppofing party was compofed of Ro- 
hert{pie ‘e, Danton. Thuriot, Cha- 
bot. Bazire, Buillaud Varrennes 
Danton, Defmoulins, and Talien; 
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to which may be added Marat, a 
man, who had rifen to celebrity in 
france, by the fame means Mr. W. 
did fome time ago in England, merely 
by the infamity of thofe who op- 
poled him. There was alfo a third 
arty, who were neutral or unde- 
cided, whether becaule they difap- 
proved of the conduét of both par- 
ties. or wifhed to make themfelves 
ufeful by controuling them both, 
when led aftray, is uncertain. 

As the fecond party have gained 
the confidence of the people, by 
publifhing fome bold truths ; arid as 
they certainly had the merit of de- 
teting the plan of the Conven- 
tionalifts, who meditated a counter- 
revolution, the people gave ear to 
all their accufations. ‘he party of 
Briffot had fhewn fo much warmth 
in favour of the king, that their op- 
ponents immediately raifed a cry 
that they were bribed to fave him, 

The Brifotines, as they were like- 
wife called, had allo, during the de- 
bates on the affair of the king, made 
complaints that they were in con- 
ftant danger of affaffination ; but 
immediately after the execution of 
the king, one of the members of the 
National Affembly (Pelletier) and 
denominated of the mountain, was 
aflaffinated by one of the c2-devant 
body guards of the king. Thefe cir- 
cumftances combined, tended to 
ftrengthen the credit of the moun- 
tain in the eyes of the people, and 
to weaken that of their opponents. 
On the report pf Pelletier’s affaffi- 
nation, a public funeral was decreed 
him, at which all the members of the 
Con({titution were to attend. 

The enemies of France were now 
arming on all fides, and her internal 
foes were equally alert. This obliged 
the Convention to proceed with 
great vigour. On the 25th of Ja- 
nuary, Dubois Crancé prefented the 
following report on the preparations 
neceflary to fupport the war during 
the next campaign. 

“ He confidered France, with re- 
lation to all the powers by which 

fhe is {urrounded, the fovereigns of 
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which had fhewn hoftile difpofitions, 
and the effeéts of which they muft 
prevent, in oppofing an equal force 
to thofe brought againft them into 
the field. 

“In the north, the war muft be 
offenfive ; on that account it de- 
mands a great force. Lalt year, 
Germany united againft France an 
army of 100.000 men, compofed of 
Auttrians, Pruflians, Heffians, and 
émigrants. This army has been 
gieatly diminifhed; but the contin- 
gent that the German circles are to 
furnifh, will increale it this year, 
and will augment it to 180,000 men, 

** England, neuter laft year, wil 
not be fo next fpring, ‘The changes 
introduced into the fyftem of the 
war, certainly favours an invafion 
of England—an invafion which has 
not hithetto been in contemplation. 

“ To the fouthward, The fyftem 
of war mutt be defenfive to France; 
Spain can only put 49,000 men on 
foot—Sardinia, about the fame num- 
ber. It will not be difficult to op- 
pole to them an equal force.” 

He next confidered the means of 
defence, after the plan of the com- 
mittee of general fafety. The 
number of our troops will be 502.800 
men; of whom 427,000 are infan- 
try; 55,000 cavalry, and 20,000 ar- 
tillery. 

* Diftribution of the army. This 
great force will be divided into eight 
armies—three in the north, three in 
the fouth, and two in the fouth-eait, 
There will alfo be a referve at Cha- 
lons; and an army of obfervation 
placed on the frontiers of France, 
oppofite to England. The numbers 
of each fhall be fixed in the follow- 
ing manner : 

“From Dunkirk to the Meufe, 
150,000 men; between the Meufe 
and the Sarre, 50,000 men; from. 
Mayence to Befancon, 35.000 men; 
at Chalons,a referve of 26 coomen; 
ipon the borders of the Channel}, 
40000 men; in the army of the 
Alps, 16,000 men; army of the Py- 
rennees, 16,coo men; the army cf 
the Var. 40,c09 men: the remainder 
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to be flationed according to the 
events of war.” 

The French continued to pafs 
votes for uniting various parts of the 
Netherlands to their republic; in 
doing this, they have been aceufed 
of attitig in a very unjufitiable man- 
ner, ahd this acculation fcems in 
many refpeéts well founded, But 
with refpeét to Liege, they feem to 
have atted with propriety, for out 

, of 9700 votes, 9600 voted for the 
union, 

The fituation of affairs between 
France and England becoming cri- 
tical, the National Affembly referred 
it to the confideration of the com- 
mittee of general defence, On the 
1ft of February, M. Briffot, after an 
introduttory {peech, propoled to the 
Affembly to pafs the following de- 
cree:-—The National Convention 
having heard the report of its com- 
mittee of general defence, on the 
conduét of the Englifh government 
towards France. 

Confidering the king of England 
has crdered his ambatlador to with- 
draw himfelf from France, * * 
we * * ro ok * * 2 ee 
and refuled to acknowledge the pro- 
vifional executive couneil, created 
by the legiflative aflembly, 

“That the cabinet of St. james’s, 
at the fare epoch, difcontinued its 
correfpondence with the ambaffador 
of France, at London, on pretext of 
the fufpenfion of the cz-devant king 
of the French. 

That fince the opening of the Na- 
tional Convention, it has refufed to 
anfwer to the accuftomed corre[pon- 
dence between the two ftates, as alfo 
to acknowledge the powers of that 
Convention. 

That it has refufed to acknow- 
ledge the ambaffador of the French 
republic, although holding creden- 
tials from it. 

That it has endcavoured to cb- 
firuét the different purchales of corn, 
arms, and other merchandife, made 
either by French citizens, or by the 
agen's of the French republic, ; 

That it, has laid an embargo upon 
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divers veffels and boats laden with 
corn for Frarice, whilft, contrary to 
the tréaty of 1786, the exportation 
of corn was permitted to other 
countries. 

That, in order more effe€tually to 
obftruét the commercial operations 
of the republic in England, it has, 
by means of an att of parliament, 
prohibited the circulation of aflignats, 
* That, in violation of the 4th article 
of the treaty, of 1786, it alfo has 
courfe of the month 
of January laft, an a& to pafs, by 
which, all French citizens, refiding 
in or coming to England, are fub. 
je&ted to the moft inquifitorial vex, 
ations, and dangerous formalities, 

That, at the fame time, and con. 
trary to the tenor of the 1{ article 
of the treaty of peace of 1783, it has 
granted proteftion and pecuniary 
fuccours to the emigrants, and even? 
to the chiefs of thofe rebels who have 
borne arms again{t France ; that it 
keeps with them a daily correfpon- 
dence, and evidently dire&ted again 
the French revolution ; and that it 
allo receives the chiefs of the rebels 
of the French Weft India colonies. 

That in the fame hoftile fpirit, and 
without provocation, and whilft all » 
maritime powers were at peace with 
England, the cabinet of St. James’s 
has given orders for a confiderable 
armament by fea, as well as an aug- 
mentation of its land forces. 

That, that armament was infli- 
tuted at the very moment when the 
Englifh minifter perfecuted with in- 
veteracy thofe who fupported, in 
England, the principles of the French 
revolution, and employed al! poffible 
means, both in and out of parlia- 
ment, to cover the French republic 
with ignominy, and to draw upon it 
the execration both of England and 
of all Europe. ~ 

That the objcé& of that armament, 
deflined againit France, has not even 
been diflembled in the parliament of 
England. 

‘That although the proviftunal 
executive council has emp). yed 
every neccHlary ineafure to prelepye 
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peace and fraternity with-the Ens- ply of the Pruffian and. Auftrian 
jifh nation, and nas given no other magazines; and laftly, conhdering 
anfwer to calumnies and violations that all thele citcumftances cave 
of treaties, than remonftrances found-_ no longer a hope to the French re- 
edon principles of juftice, and ex- public of obtaining, by amicable 
refied with the dignity of freemen,. negociation, a redrefs for thefe ins 
the Englifh minilter has neverthe- juries; and that all the aéts of the 
lefs perfevered in his fyftem of male- Britifh court, and of Holland, are 
yolence and holtility, continued his aéts of hoftility, and equivalent to a 
armaments, and fent a {quadron to declaration of war. 
the Scheldt, to interrupt the opera- = Same day, the following report 
tions of France in the Low Countries. on the ftate of the finauces was made 
That on the news of the execution by M, Cambon. He faid, that the 
of Louis, he has carried his outrages refources of the republic were of 
againit the French republic to fuch two kinds, ordinary and extraordi« 
a pitch, as to order the ambaffador nary: the ordinary were the regular 
of France to quit, within eight days, taxes, the amount of which, from 
the territory of Great-Britain. January 1, 1792, to January 1, 
That the king of England, at that 1793, firft, what are called the 
epocha, took an opportunity of ap- direct contribution, land, mobi- 
inting different generals to his liary, and licence tax, amounting to 
Bnd forces, as alfo to demand of the 141,21 2,497 livres; the fame for 
parliament of England a confiderable the year 1792, the lifts of which are 
addition to both his fea and land not yet finifhed, amounting to 
forces, and to give orders for.the 4,926,661 livres; arrears. of the 
fitting out of gun-boats. dire&t taxes of 1790; and the ante- 
That the intelligence of the king rior years, amounting to 17,337.972 ; 
of England with the enemies of patriotic gifts, 41,832,745; the ar- 
France, and particularly with the rears due on the taxes 648 millions. 
Emperor and with Pruffia, has been To acquit the extraordinary ex- 
confirmed by a treaty concluded on pences of the year 1792, an aliena- 
with the former, in the month of tion, to the value of one milliard 
anuary laft. of national lands, would be necef- 
That he, the king of England, {ary, 
has drawn into the fame league, the ‘The expences of the year 1793, 
Stadtholder of the United Provinces, it is faid, could’ not be calculated ; 
who has in the courfe of the French to acquit them, a new creation of 
revolution, and notwithftanding his affignats would be neceilary, for 
profeffed neutrality, treated with new taxes or further loans, were 
contempt the agents of France, equally impratticable; that the affig- 
welcomed the emigrants, vexativufly nats had a certain pledge for theig- 
treated the French patriots, inter- acquittal in twelve years. He thea 
rupted their bufinels, fet at liberty, produced an-extraét of a calculation 
contrary to known cu:tom, and to from the account delivered in by 
th. requifition of the French mi- the national treafury, the 26th of 
niltry, the forgers of affignats; and January laft; it appeared by. this, 
that, lately, to concur with the that the aflignats already created 
hoftile defigns of the court of Lon- amounted to 3,1¢0.000.040 livres, 
don, he has commanded an arma- that three milliards of this fum had 
wnent by fea, named an admiral, heen already fpent, and that there 
ordered the Dutch veffels to join now only remained for the public 
the Englifh {quadron, opened a loan jervice, about 30,£50.000. ; 


to fupply the expences of the war, That of thofe atignats 682 mil- 
obftruéted the exportations fur lions had been paid inio the national 
‘Franee, whilft he favoured the five treafuy, and immediately burnt 
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that confequently there now re- 
mained in circulation 2,387,460,040 
.Jivres. As to the pledge or fecurity 
on which thefe affignats were 
grounded, he referred the affembly 
to a ftatement of the national lands 
delivered in April 1792, by which 
it appeared that the value of them 
amounted to 2.445,638,297 livres. 
The amount of thofe fold, on the 
ift day of November 1791, was 
1,498,289,924. Since that time, 
more had been fold, to the amount 
of about 350 or 360 millions. Since 
that epoch, the legiflature had de- 
creed the fale of other lands, fuch as 
convents occupied by nuns, valued 
at 60 millions; bifhops palaces, 15 
millions; lands once belonging to 
the Order of Malta, valued at 400 
millions; woods and forefts, 200 
millions ; the intereft due from the 
purchafers of national lands, 50 
millions, Total 745 millions, which, 
added to the 2,445,638.2937 already 
ftated, made the whole of the value 
of the national lands already put up 
to fale, 3.170,698.397 the fecurity 
for the already created affignats, 
which amounted to 3,100,000,0403 
thus the fecurity is worth precifely 
70,638,197 more than the debt with 
which it is ncumbered. He then 
propofed a new creation of affignats, 
and for the payment of, thele he 
would ftate what was the new fecu- 
rity the republic could offer. 

1 ft. Woods and forefts value 1200 
millions. 

2d, Lands which belonged to the 
civil lift, 200 millions. 

gd. Equity of redemption in fach 
ans, already fold, 100 millions. 
Redemption of certain feudal rights 
fapported by deeds, 50 millions. 
The church lands of thofe countries 
which you have enfranchifed, and 
which agree to coalefce in your 
{y!iem; as the department of Mont 
Blanc, and the diftriéts of Louvez 
and Vauclufe. go millions, 

Lafily. inthe confifcation of the 
lands of the emigrants. in which 
they would find the following im- 
menfe refource, 


Roland, he faid, had a lift of 
emigrants to the number of 17,000; 
Cambon thought they now amount- 
ed to 40.000, and that the value of 
their perfonal properiy amounted to 
at leaft four milliard 800 millions 
(about 180 millions fterling) and 
that after payment of their debts, 
and the expences of the fale, there 
would remain to the ftate a clear 
profit of three milliards, and that 
that fum would he realifed on them. 

The laft refource the financier 
pointed out, was grounded on the 
loyalty of fuch nations as they 
fhould enfranchife: they juftly owed 
the French an indemnity for wars 
undertaken on their account. That 
they ought to fell the lands of their 
ptivileged orders, and pay the 
French with affignats upon them 
—the department of Mont Blanc 
had already done this, fo had the 
Belgians, in fpite of their clergy 
and nobility, for they had furnifhed 
64 millions, in order to raife an 
army of 40,000 men, 

Thus the whole and unincumber- 
ed pledge he could offer for anew 
creation of affignats, amounted, on 
their aggregate refources, to the 
enormous fum of four millards, fix 
hundred millions (about 165 mil- 
lions fterling) on which fecurity he 
propofed to create more affignats, 
to the amount of 800 millions, 
This being done, he {tated the na- 
tion would have a clear unincum- 
bered capital of three millards, to 
combat the fupporters of defpotifm, 
The creation of 800 millions of 
aflignats was accordingly decreed. 


Holtilities were immediately com- 


menced againft Holland; the forts 
of Herfhenfwart and St. Michael, 
on the border of the Meufe, were 
taken ; Dumouricr publifhed a 
proclamation, inviting the Hollan- 
ders to join him, which was anfwered 
by the Dutch government. . Breda 
was foon reduced, Gertruydenberg 
furrendered after a fhort fiege; and 


the Dutch fort of Williamftadt, and. 


the fortrefs of Maeftricht, were be- 
fieged, 
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fieged. It became neceflary for the 
allies to haflen their preparations. 
Eighteen hundred guards were cm- 
barked for Ho!land, under the com. 
mand of the Duke of York; and 
the Prince of Cobourg, appointed to 
the command in chief of the allied 
forces, ordered a corps to advance to 
its relief. 

The French cantonments on the 
Roer were immediately forced, the 
fiege of Maeftricht raifed, and ge- 
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SONNET to TIME. 


BY MRS. ROBINSON. 


(Never before publithed.) 


NSATIATE defpot! whofe refiftlefs 
] arm 
Shatters the loftieft fabric from its bafe; 
And tears from beauty ev’ry magic charm, 
And robs proud nature of her lovelieit 
grace! 
Still art thou kind; for as thy pow’r pre- 
vails, 
» And age comes onward menacing decay ; 
As warmth expires, and numbing froft af- 
fails, 
And life’s faint lamp prefents a quiv’ring 
ray ; 

*Tis thine to reconcile the tranquil breaft, 
To prove that fublunary joys are vain ; 
To turn from pomp, and all it’s tinfel train, 

And feek the filent paths of mental reft: 
So, from the deadlicft poifon, chymic art 
Extra¢ts a healing balm, to tranquillife the 

heart. 


TO LAURA. 


“* Let your heart be worthy of her, or let 
the offer of it never be made,’’ 
RovussEAu. 
OW eager I’ve fought to attain 
A fight of that nymph whoin I love; 
But often fond withes are vain, 
And happine!s feldom we prove. 


To meet thee, how oft do I ftray, 

By affeétion which prompts the defire ; 
Ah! can I refrain to obey, 

When charming the nymph I admire! 


While anxious I wander a ftreet, 
And fancy each femblance my fair, 
Till nearer—no Laura I mect, 
How penfive my bofom with care! 


But fhould I this dear one efpy, 
I-grudge not my labour or toil ; 
When charm’d with emotions of joy, 
* Vm happy—if blefs’d with a imile. 
EDWY. 


239 
neral Valence found himfelf obliged 
to retreat from Aix-la-Chapelle.— 
This piece of fuccefs on the part of 
the confederates, was followed by 
others equally fatal to the caufe of 
the French. Their generals found 
themiclves under a neceffity to eva- 
cuate Liege, Dumourier raifed the 
fiege of Williamf{tadt, and marched 
to join generals Valence and Mi- 
randa, who were vetreating before a 
very fuperior force, 


F R ¥5 
ADDRESS to tnt EVENING STAR. 


UCID lamp of ray ferene, 
Fav’rite ftar of beauty’s queen, 
Splendid glory of the night, 
Spreading through the gloom delight; 
Common ftars thy beams outihine, 
More than argent Cynthia’s thine ; 
Guide me through yon loncly glade, 
To my fair, my lovely maid, 
Where the jocund train advance, 
Tripping in the fprightly dance; 
Cynthia foon will leave the fky, 
May thy beams her light fupply! 
I ne’er robb’d of lambs the fold, 
Nor the traveller of gold: 
Love’s my crime—0O lend thy ray, 
Guide a lover on his way! 
May the ftar of Venus prove 
Friendly to the {wains that love. 
MARC ANTHONY, 


THE DYING CHILD 


BY MR. HOLLAND. 


ESIDE the cradle where his infant 
lies, 

Behold the father! Mark his clofing eyes ; 

His female friends, enanguith’d, fly the 
place, 

As death’s pale enfign opens o'er his face! 

Hope hangs her head—her magic counfels 
o’er, 

And refignation hails th’ Elyfian fhore. 

The quiv’ring lip—thort figh—and icy 
hand, 

Pronounce the grifly tyrant’s dread de- 
mand. 

The cheeks no longer bloom—the rofes fly, 

And with their little mafter mount the 
fky ! 

The parting breath the father’s lips re- 
cerve, 

*Tis all his dying charmer has to give— 

Bleit, balmy gift! to cheer his wounded 
foul, 

That eyes thee foaring ’bove the fttarry 
po.c. 


~MAR.« 





Monthly 


MARRIED. 

The Rev. Wii'iam Sanders, of Barmfton, 
Yorkshire; to Mifs Kentith, South Lambeth. 

The Rey. Charies Sutton, of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, to Mrs. Meadows, of 
Barnham, Si:ffolk. 

Alexander Brodie, Efq. M. P, to Mifs 
Wemyfs, of Wemy!s. 

Sir Henry Crofsly, to Mifs Eliot, daugh- 
ter of Samuel Eliot, Eig. 

John Le Couteur, Efg. of the ifland of 
Jeriey, to Mifs Dumarefque. 

Benjamin Henthaw, Eq. of Moorhall, 
Efiex, to Mifs Clinton, of Sawbridgeworth. 

The Hon. Henry Willoughby, fon of 
Lord Middleton, to Mifs Jane Lawley, f{e- 
cond daughter of the late Sir R. Lawley. 

Charles Hope, Efg. advocate, to Lady 
Charlotte Hope, fifter of the prefent, Ear! 
of Hopetown. 

Robert Crauford, Efq. eldcft fon of Sir 
Hugh Crauford, to Mifs Mufhet, of York. 

The Right Hon. the Eatl of Pomfret, to 
Mifs Brown, of Pall Mall. 

Sir Gilbert Heathcate, 
Mauners, of Pall Mall. 

Thomas Frenth, Efq. of Mitcham, to 
Mils Elizabeth Darell. 

The Rev. Guilford, of Botterford, 
to Mifs Gumell, of Norwell, in Northamp- 
tonthire. 

The Rev. Thomas Taylor, of Bracon 


bart. to Mifs 


Regiffer. 


Ath, in Norfolk, to Mrs. Watts, of Nor. 
wich. 

The Earl of Breadalbane, to Mifs Gavin, 
of Langton. 

John F. H. Rawlins, Efq. of Stoke 
Courcy, in Somertetihire, to Mils Lemaitre, 

Paui Benfield, Eig. M. P. te Mifs Swi. 
burne. 


D: Te . D, 

Michael Morris, Efg. furgeon of the 
royal artillery at Barbadoes. 

At Barbadoes, aged 75, Zachariah Ste. 
phens, Efq. 

Lady Ann Broughton, of Doddington 
Hall, Cheshire. 

Aged 101, Mrs. Barker, of Mortlake. 

Archibald Menzies, Efg. furgeon of the 
roth regiment of foot in Jamaica. 

At Chelfea, Mrs. Elizabeth Barrow. 

Henry Myres, Efq. an alderman of York, 

The Lady of Sir James Sanderfen, knt. 

The Right Hon. the Countefs of Hope. 
town. 

At Kilfane, in Ireland, Gervis Parker 
Burke, Efq. 

Mrs. Bacon, of Cony Hatch. 

Dr. John Thomas, bifhop of Rochefter, 

Mrs. Laverich, of Craven-ftreet, Strand. 

Lady Jane Matthew, wife of General 
Matthew. 

At Hampton Palace, Baronefs Schauh, 


{ Remainder of Deaths in our next. | 





PRICES OF 


: Aug. 22. 
Rank Stock 1763 
3 per Cent. Confolidatec 
4 per Cent. Confoiidated 
5 per Cent. Navy 
Long Annuities 
Short Annuities 
india Stock 
Bnedia Bonds 
South Sea Stcck 
New Navy 
¥xchequcr Bills 
Lottery Tickets 








STOCKS. 


Aug. 29. Sept. 


75% 
93% 
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PRICE 
Auguft 
Wheat 
Barley 
Rye - 
Oats 
Pile Malt - 
Aniber ditto 
Peas - 
Beans 
‘Tares . 
Fine Four - 
Kecond ditto 
Third ecitto 


- 36s. 


- «+ 275 


‘ 
1ds. 


Als. 


38s. 


26s. 


395. 


36s. 


ate 
2456 


Augutt 


Q 
28s. - 


A2s. - 


gos. - 


AT THE Corn-MARKET. 
30. Sept. 9. 
493. 38s. to gts, 
~ 305. 305. 355. 
- 348." 28s. 34S. 
- 28S. - 295. 
— 445. 455. 
45s. 46s. 
455. 455. 
293. 398, 
345. 345. 
405. 40S. 
39% 37s 
295. 295. 


Sept. 
36s. to 
ass. 
28s. 
20s. 
44s. 
425. 
36s. 
36s. 
30s. 
408 
375. 
28s. - 
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